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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








PERSUADING SERVANTS FROM THEIR PLACES. 

I aM a geatleman of large family, and have for many years resided 
in this city. Among the special disadvantages incidental to this, as 
to every other place of abode, I can recollect none more disagreeable 
than the difficulty of obtaining good domestics. It is very true that 
we are compelled to drink water impregnated with lime; that we 
are occasionally teazed by musketoes ; that we are awakened every 
night by the alarm of fire; and sometimes experience anxiety from 
the fear of house-breakers : but I could endure all this, and find 

“in some part of my heart 
A drop of patience.” 
But the plagues and mortifications which have ever attended my 
endeavors to procure what our eastern friends call “ help,” are nearly 
intolerable. 

When my good Fanny and myself, after the interesting ceremony 
and the expiration of the honey-moon, completed our arrangements 
for housekeeping, we found ourselves “imparadised” in a snug 
two-story brick mansion, in one of the most pleasant and genteel 
sections of the town. We possessed agreeable neighbors, and fine 
health and spirits to enjoy their society. My business prospered 
beyond my highest anticipations. I soon found myself encom- 
passed with a number of little “blooming responsibilities,” which 
imparted to my home an air of calm happiness that only a father 
can feel, and which made that spot the centre of all my interests 
and wishes. What a pity, that in this world there must always 
be something to mar our contentment—some enemy within or with- 
out, to keep alive in our remembrance our mortality and final doom! 
The enjoyment which we might have reasonably expected from 
these combined blessings, was greatly annoyed by the evil mentioned 
at the commencement of this essay. We exhausted all artifices in 
order to procure a cook, a nurse,and a waiting man. Our attempts 
were truly unlucky. The intelligence office poured in upon us 
one after another with the best of characters, but we could not en- 
dure them. One came with a certificat 
in which her honesty, industry, and sobriety, were praised in the 
strongest terms ; but happening one day to enter the room suddenly, 
] found Miss Sobriety at the sideboard, with the decanter of brandy 
and her lips in such a relative situation as at once let me into a very 
important secret respecting the young woman’s disposition. I ac- 
cordingly told her, in a mild way, that if she had desired any re- 
freshment, she should have asked her mistress for it, by which means 
she would doubtless have procured it: as matters stood, 1 was sorry 
to be compelled to say we should not hereafter require her services. 


from 3 respectable family, 


After begging, apologizing, and explaining with vehemence, she 
burst into tears—declared she was the mother of two infants, whom 
her husband had cruelly abandoned, and hoped that the gentleman 
would not take the bread out of the mouth of a poor defenceless 
woman, but would at least give her a good character. Not choosing 
to inflict the lady upon any unwary stranger, and not particularly in- 
clined to credit her recital, I positively refused : upon which, with the 
suddenness with which Milton mentions that the arch-fiend, “squat 
like a toad” at the ear of our prime mother, resumed his original 
form at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear—the poor, defenceless creature 
assumed the impudent demeanor of an amazonian virago, and as- 
tounded me with such a mingled shower of oaths and threats, and 
revealed such a licentious recklessness of character, as made me re- 
joice that I had escaped without having my wife’s throat cut, or my 
children poisoned. ‘This custom among decent people of giving a 
good character to persons with whom they are dissatisfied, merely 
from a weak feeling of pity, or a selfish desire to be rid of them as 
quietly as possible, is pernicious. It is a kind of fraud, not the less 
censurable, because you do not know whom it will cheat. Itis a 
lie, which must eventually be detected. It procures only a tempo- 
rary benefit to the bearer—disgraces yourself{—and casts a general 
odium upon all the class of honest and hard-laboring people whom 
Providence has placed in that station. 

My waiting man, John, was of a different construction. He pos- 
sessed all the requisites for an excellent servant, and was in reality 
a great favorite of my own. But he was cursed with an incurable 
Propensity to officiousness, and a ludicrous habit of acting as if be 
Were one of the company rather than a waiter. My friends have 
been thunderstruck, at a dinner-party, after the recital of some 
amusing anecdote, and the first burst of laughter had subsided, to 
hear the peal of friend John at their elbow, his approving slap on 
his knee, followed by some frank opinion, as “that’s the best one 
yet,” or “that fellow must have been a queer chap,” or “ there’s 
no mistaking him.’ I should have kept him, however; but an 
English lady, of an aristocratical disposition, and who seldom con-, 
descended to any thing like a republican familiarity, having paid 
a long visit to my wife, John told her one day at dinner, that he | 
“would recommend the soup,” as it was “ very fine.’ She either 





| aia not, or rather, I presume, would not hear him; upon which, he | I have reason to believe, she will discover that it is much more easy 
|| took hold of her little finger, with a gentle shake, and placing his | for her mistress to make promises than to keep them. 1 hope some 
\|face within a most sacrilegious proximity to the haughty dame’s, | of your readers will take the bint from this statement, which has no 
| pronounced the monosyllable “soup” in an elevated interrogatory | thing but truth and good intention to recommend it for publication, 
key. Have you ever seen a cat bristle up with bended back against | ! think, however, that while a large portion of them derive more 
the wall, or under the sofa, with round green glaring eyes flashing | gratiGcation from eloquent poetry and fanciful tales, or essays 
out from the shadow at the approach of some great, good-natured | which embrace only lofty moral or metaphysical subjects, others 
dog? Imagine, then, the air with which the venerable and re- | would be pleased with your devoting a space of the Mirror to the 
spectable maiden lady turned around upon her foe. 1 positively | Correction of these little evils of practical life. ‘To such as have been 
| thought she would have bitten him. Poor John! he had to start ;| OT may be guilty of the unneighborly conduct complained of here, I 
/ and in his place 1 hired an obsequlous, cringing scoundrel, who wish distinetly to state, that I look upon them as so many swindlers, 
moved about the house like a sloth, drank every thing that came in who have the bad disposition of offenders against the law without 
his way, and stole my money into the bargain. | their courage, It is my opinion, that after a perusal of my humble 
With nurses we have been equally unfortunate. One was kind- recital, whoever deludes a good servant by covert promises, from his 
| hearted, but she had such a vulgar speech, that I was unwilling that place in a decent family, would pick my pocket in any other way if 
she should associate with my children; another was fine spoken, but he durst. He isa bad neighbor, an undutiful citizen, and I will 
‘pert and saucy. Susan told them ghost-stories; Sally pinched stake my life, an unkind husband and an injudicious father. And 
them when she was out of humor; and Peggy was a slattern, and |"! he do not actually break the law of his country, he violates other 
too lazy to speak. I really once thought that I was suited. Miss natural rules of courtesy and moral right, and richly deserves the 
Arabella was apparently just what she should be: neat, obedient, in- anathema which Burns bestowed on the foes of Scotland's weal, “a 
dustrious, modest, sober, and honest. But nature had endowed her | *towmond toothache.” Y. 
with a pretty face and genteel carriage, and she was inspired with 
ideas of gentility and fashion. I came home one Sunday afternoon, |! 
and met a lady on the steps quite elegantly dressed, At first | 
thought it was my wife; but then she was not accustomed to such a 
dashing apparel. As Il approached, I touched my beaver respectfully, 
and was about to inquire if the honor of this visit was intended for 
Mrs. S., when the stranger exclaimed, “I'll go down through 
the kitchen-way, if you please, sir, and let you in.” In a little time 
I found Miss Arabella saw more company than I did; and I have 
been surprised when at tea todescry three or four fashionable looking 
gentlewomen, rustling, nodding, and glittering down stairs and 
along the entry, in single file, ull I scarcely knew whether I was in 
my own house or not. When these little agreeable circles began to 
be enlivened by the presence of certain acqueintances of the other 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
MR. BULWER'S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 


ELGENE ARAM, 


Iv our last number we copied part of a private letter from Mr 
Bulwer, announcing the fact that he is preparing for the press an 
other novel, founded, to use his own language, upon “a very remark 
able murder, by a very remarkable man, halfa century ago. In short, 
from the story of Eugene Aram.” We remember having been, 
several years since, struck with the perusal of this singularly inter 
» extraordinary talevtand erudition of the 
Perhaps there 


esting occurrence, with t! 


man, and the tngenuity on tal wp ue nee of his defence 


: « i rable ¢ 7 "4 “se ac 
gender, I was fain to pay Miss Arabe lla her wages, and solicit her |) 8 "ot on record a more able and convincing address to a court and 


not to trouble herself with our household affairs for the future. 

Sitting in my study one day, a gentleman came in, and, bowing 
with great politeness, called me by name, and in excellent English 
for a foreigner, claimed the honor of my acquaintance, handing me 
a letter at the same time. I shook him kindly by the hand, begged 
him to be seated, and on perusing the letter found out the gentleman 
had understood I was in want of a cook, and begged leave to offer 
his services in that capacity. On a second glance at him, I remem- 
bered to have seen him at the house of a friend who had lately sailed 
for London, 

At length, however, by dint of the most unremitting perseverance, 
I succeeded in obtaining three servants upon whom I could rely. 
The best of cooks, the most unexceptionable of waiters, and a nurse 
who is like a mother to the children. They resided in my family 
five years, during which period the more I saw of them the more I 
valued them. And now, Messrs. Editors, I come to the object of this 
paper, which is to make public the ungenerous, I may add, the dis- 
honorable conduct of several families, whom I really have always 
respected and esteemed, and do yet in a certain degree, although 
circumstances have materially degraded them, or rather the master 


jury, from a criminal, than that of Aram’s, and the wonder is that 
he was not immediately acquitted, A general belief of his inno 
cence would undoubtedly always have prevailed, but for his letter, 
written to the attending clergyman after sentence had been pronounce 
ed. He was executed on the sixth of August, 1759. Believing that 
such materials, about to form the theme of a novel in the hands of 
a popular and eloquent writer, possess, at this period, a more than 
ordinary interest, and that the particulars are known to few, we have 
explored sundry bureaus, book-cases, and old drawers, and shaken 
MY the dust from heaps of forgotten periodicals, with an indefinite 
recollection of having semething of the sort in our possession, and 
at length have alighted upon a work, entitled 


“The Magazine of Wonders, and Marvellous Chronicle; in 
tended asa record of accounts of the most extraordinary productions, 
events, and occurrences, in providence, nature, and art, that have 
been witnessed at any time. Consisting principally of such curious 
articles as come under the denomination of miraculous, queer, 
strange, marvellous, whimsical, absurd, out of the wav, and unac 
countable, Including genuine accounts of the most surprising es 
capes from death and dangers—strange and unaccountable accidents, 
discoveries of long concealed murders—absurd and ridiculous cus 
toms, peculiar to different nations—dreadful shipwrecks—heroie ad 
ventures—uncommon instances of strength and longevity —memo- 
rable ex ploits—interesting and extraordinary anecdotes—and what 
ever else is calculated to promote entertainment and improvement, 
Collected from the writings of the most approved historians, travel 
lers, philosophe rs, &e. of all ages and countries; embellished with 
copper-plates. By D. Fraser, author of the Mental Flower Garden, 
Compedium of the History of all Nations, &c.” 


and mistress of them, in my estimation. 

1 had often boasted to my friends of my invaluable servants ; and 
their reputation, indeed, was pretty we ll extended through the 
neighborhood. Many attempts had been made to seduce them from 
their allegiance to me; but as I always treated them kindly, and 
gave them liberal wages, I am pleased to believe they felt bound to 
their situation both by interest and gratitude. The waiter, Phil, 
revealed the names of several who had thus tampered with him; 

inquiring what wages he was allowed in my family, how many 
hours he was compelled to work in the day, and what kind of labor 
was imposed upon him, They hinted that he ought to expect more; 
that his duties were too toilsome ; and in short plainly told him, that 
if he would leave me and make a compact with them, they would 
insure him higher wages and less work. ‘This is a species of down- 
right robbery. I preter that such dishonest meddlers in the affairs 
of private families should open my secretary, and help themselves to 
any reasonable sum of money. That action would not be any more 
of a deliberate and guilty swindle, and would put me to much less 
inconvenience. Phil has about him a sterling honesty, which binds 
him to me; besides which he has a native good sense which enables 
him to see when he is in an excellent place; or as he one day ex- 
pressed it in his homely but not weak phraseology, he knew “ which 
side his bread was buttered.” The nurse has not been so faithful. 
She has been allured by a house in Broadway, a family of great 
wealth and fashion, and the offer of higher wages, and has left me 
without any assistance whatever. And the cook is probably at this 
moment up to her eyes in business ina private boarding-house, where, 


Take breath, gentle reader, as we did after reading the above 
title, which we have copied for thy especial edification, ‘This 
wonderful “ Magazine of wonders,” now nearly, we presume, out 
of print, contained the very object of our search, which we are 
about to receive, regenerated and adorned with all the embellish 
We 
have crowded out several original communications to give it place 


ments of fancy, from the vivid pen of the author of Pelham. 


and here it is. 

“The murder for which Eugene Aram suffered, and his whole 
history, is so uncommon, that our readers will be equally pleased 
and astonished with a full and explicit relation of it, 

“(me of the ancestors of this offender had been high sheriff of 
Yorkshire, in the reign of King Edward the third; but the family 
having been gradually reduced, Aram’s father was but in a low 
station of life; the son, however, was sent to a school near Rippon, 
where he perfected himself in writing and arithmetic, and then went 
to London, to officiate as clerk to a merchant 

“ After a residence of two years in town, he was seized with the 
small-pox, which left him in so weak a condition that he went back 
to Yorkshire for the improvement of his health 
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“On his recovery, he found it necessary to do something for im- 
mediate subsistence ; and accordingly engaged himself as usher to a 
boarding-school ; but, not having been taught the learned languages 
in his youth, he was obliged to supply by industry what he had lost 
through neglect; so that teaching the scholars only writing and 
arithmetic at first, he employed all his leisure hours in the most in- 
tense study, til! he became an excellent Greek and Latin scholar ; 
in the progress to which acquirements he owed much to the help of 
a most extraordinary memory. 

“In the year 1734, he engaged to officiate as steward of an estate 
belonging to Mr. Norton, of Knaresborough; and, while in this 
station, he acquired a competent knowledge of the Hebrew. At 
this period he married, but was far from being happy in the matri- 
monial connexion 

“ We now proceed to relate the circumstances which led to the 
commission of the crime which cost Aram his life. Daniel Clarke, 
a shoemaker, at Knaresborough, after being married a few days, 
circulated a report that his wile was entitled to a considerable for- 
tune, which he should soon receive. Hereupon Aram, and Richard 
Houseman, conceiving hopes of taking advantage of this circum- 
atance, persuaded Clarke to make an ostentatious show of his own 
riches, to induce his wife's relations to give him that fortune of 
which he had boasted. There was sayacity, if not honesty, in this 
advice; for the world in general are more free to assist persons in 
aMuence than those in distress 

“Clarke was easily induced to comply with a hint so agreeable to 
his own desires ; on which he borrowed and bought on credit a large 
quantity of silver plate, with jewels, watches, rings, &c He told 
the persons of whom he purchased, that a merchant in London had 
sent him an order to buy such plate for exportation ; and no doubt 
was entertained of his credit till his sudden disappearance in Fe- 
bruary, 1745, when it was imagined that he had gone abroad, or at 
least to London, to dispose of his property. 

“* When Clarke was possessed of these goods, Aram and House- 
man determined to murder him, in order to share the booty ; and on 
the night of the eighth of February, 1715, thev persu ided Clarke 
to walk with them in the fields, in order to consult with them onthe 
proper me thod to dispose of the effects. 

“On this plan they walked into a field, and at a small distance 
from the town, well known by the name of St. Robert's Cave 
W hen they came into this field Aram and Clarke went over a hedge 
towards the cave, and when they had got within six or seven yards 
of it, Houseman, by the light of the moon, saw Aram strike Clarke 
several times, and at length beheld him fall, but never saw him af: 
terwards. ‘lhis was the state of the affair, if Houseman’s testumony 
on the trial might be credited 

“ The murderers going home shared Clarke's ill-gotten treasure, 
the half of which Houseman concealed in his garden for a twelve 
month, and then took it to Scotland, where he sold it. In the 
time Aram carried his share to London, where he bartered it to a 
Jew, and then engaged himself as an usher at an academy in Pic 
cadilly; where, in the intervals of his duty in attending the scholars, 
he made himself master of the French, and acquired some know 
ledge of the Arabic, end other eastern languages. 

* After this he wae isin different parts of the 
kingdom ; but as he did not correspond with his triends in Yorkshire, 
it was presumed that he was dead; but, in the vear 1758, as a man 
St. Robert's ¢ found the 


and a conjecture here upon arose that tl 


mean 


usher at other acho 


was digging for limestones, neat ave, he 
bones of a human 
were the remains of the body of Clarke, 
might have been murdered 

“ Flouseman having been seen in company with Clarke a short 


handy; wy 
‘ 


who, it was presuinec 


and 
on bis examination, giving but too evident signa of guilt, he was 
committed to York castle; and the bones of the deceased being 
shown him, he denied that they were those of Clarke, but directed 
to the precise spot where they were deposited, and where they were 
accordingly found. ‘The skull being tractured, was preserved to be 
produced in evidence on the trial. 

“Soon after Houseman was committed to the castle of York it 
was discovered that Aram resided at Lynn, in Nortolk, on which a 
warrant was granted fortaking him into custody; and, being appre 


time before his disappearance, Was appre hended on Suspicion | 


hended while instructing some young gentlemen ata school, he was 
conveyed to York, and likewise committed to the castle. 

“ Atthe Lent assizes following the prosecutors were not ready with 
their evidence, on which he was remanded ull the summer 
when he was brought to trial 

“When Houseman had given his evidence respecting this extra- 
ordinary affair, and all such collateral testimony had been obtained 
as could be adduced on such an occasion, Aram was called on for 
his defence; but, having foreseen that the perturbation of his spirits 
would incapacitate him to make such defence without previous pre 
paration, he had written the following, which he read in court 

“*My Loro—I know not whether it is of right, or through some 
indulgence of your lordship, that | am allowed the liberty at this 
bar, and ai this time, to attempt a defence, incapable and wninstruct 
ed as Lamto speak, Since, while [see so many eves upon me, so 
numerous and awful a concourse, tixed with attention, and filled 
with IL know not what expectancy, | labor not with guilt, my lord, 
but with perplexity. For having never seen a court but this, being 
wholly unacquainted with law, the customs of the bar, and all judi 
ciary proceedings, | fear | shall be so little capable of speaking with 
propriety in this place, that it will exceed my hope if I shall be able 
to speak at all. 

“*] have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein IT find my 
self charged with the highest crime, with an enormity | am alto 
gether incapable of; a fact, to the commission of which there goes 
far more insensibility of heart, more protligacy of morals, than ever 
fell to my lot. And nothing possibly could have admitted a pre 
sumption of this nature, but a depravity not interior to that imputed 
tome. However, as I stand indicted at vour k rdship’s bar, and 
have heard what is called evidence adduced in support of such a 
charge, | very humbly solicit your lordship’s patience, and beg the 
hearing of this respectable audience, while 1, single and unskiilful, 
destitute of friends, and unassisted by counsel, say something, per- 
haps like argument, in my defence. I shal! consume but little of 
your lordship’s time; what | have to say will be short, and this 
brevity, probably, will be the best part of it; however, it is offered 
with all possible regard, and the greatest submission to your lord 
ship's consideration, and that of this honorable court. 

* *}irst, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life contra 


UsslZes, 
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dicts every particular of this indictment. Yet had I never said this, 
did not my present circumstances extort it from me, and seem to 
make it necessary. Permit me here, my lord, to call upon malignity 
itself, so long and cruelly busied in this prosecution, to charge upon 
me any immorality, of which prejudice was not the author. No, 
my lord, | concerted no schemes of fraud, projected no violence, in- 
jured no man’s person or private property ; my days were honestly 
laborious, my nights intensely studious. And I humbly conceive 
my notice of this, especially at this time, will not be thought imper- 
tinent or unseasonable, but at least deserving some attention; be- 
cause, my lord, that any person, after a temperate use of life, a series 
of thinking and acting regularly, and without one single deviation 
from sobriety, should plunge into the very depth of profligacy, pre- 


| cipitately, and at once, is altogether improbable and unprecedented, 


and absolutely inconsistent with the course of things. Man is 
never corrupted at once; villainy is always progressive, and declines 
from right, step after step, till every regard of probity is lost, and 
every sense of all moral obligation totally perishes. 

* * Again, my lord, a suspicion of this kind, which nothing but 
malevolence could entertain, and ignorance propagate, is violently 
opposed by my very situation at that time, with respect to health ; 
for but a little space before I had been contined to my bed, and suf- 
fered under a very long and severe disorder, and was not able, 
for half a year together, so much as to walk. The distemper left 
me indeed, yet slowly and in part; but so macerated, so enteebled, 
that | was reduced to crutches ; and so far from being well about 
the time 1 am charged with this fact, that 1 never, to this day, per- 
fectly recovered. Could, then, a person in this condition take any 
thing into his head so unlikely, so extravagant? I, past the vigor 
of my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement to engage, 
no ability to accomplish ; without interest, without power, without 
motive, without means, 


“ * Besides, it must needs occur to every one, that an action of 


this atrocious nature is never heard of, but when its springs are laid 
open, it appears that it was to support some indolence, or supply 
some luxury; to satisfy some avarice, or oblige some malice; to 
prevent some real, or some imaginary want; yet | lay not under the 
influence of any one of these. Surely, my lord, | may, consistent with 
both truth and modesty, affirm thus much; and none who have any 
veracity, and knew me, will ever question this, ; 

“*Tn the second place, the disappearance of Clarke is suggested 
as an argument of his being dead; but the uncertainty of such an 
inference from that, and the fallibility of all conclusions of such a 
sort, from such a circumstance, are too obvious, and too notorious 
to require Instances ; vet, supe rseding many, pertuit me to procure 
a very recent one, and that afforded by this castle. 

“* In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all the vigilance of this 
place, m open daviight and double-ironed, made his escape; and 
notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on foot, the strictest 
search, and all advertisement, was never seen or heard of since. If 
then Thompson got off unseen, through all these difficulties, how 
very easy Was it for Clarke, when none of them opposed him? But 
what would be thought of a prosecution commenced against any 
one seen last with Thompson ? 

‘Permit me neat, my lord, to observe a little upon the bones 
which have been discovered. It is said, which perhaps is saying 
very far, that it is the skeleton of aman. It is possible, indeed, it 
may be; but is there any certain criterion, which incontestably dis 
tinguishes the sex in human bones? Let it be considered, mv lord 
whether the ascertaining of this point ought not to precede any at 
tempt to identify them. 

‘The place of their depositum, too, claims much more attention 
than is commonly bestowed upon it; for, of all spots in the world 
none could have mentioned any one, wherein there was greater cer 
tainty of finding human bones, than a hermitage, exeept he should 
point out a churchyard; hermitages, in time past, being not only 
places of religious retirement, but of burial too. And it has searce, 
or never been heard of, but that every cell now known, contains, or 
contained those relies of humanity ;: 
tire. I do not inform, but give me leave to remind your lordship 
that here sat solitary sanctity, and here the hermit, or the anchoress, 
hoped that repose for their bones, when dead, they here enjoyed 
when living . ‘ 


some mutilated, and some en 


** Allthe while, my lord, [ am sensible this is known to vour lord 
ship, and many in this court, better than me. But it seems neces- 
sary to my case that others, who have not at all, perhaps, adverted 
to things of this nature, and may have concern in my trial, should 
be made acquainted with it. Suffer me, then, my lord, to produce 
a few of many evidences, that these cells were used as re positories of 
the dead, and toenumerate a few in which human bones have 
found, as it happened in this question ; 


bee n 
lest, to some, that accident 
might seem extraor linary, and conse jue ntly oecasion prejudice 

1. The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon St. Dubritus, 
were discovered buried in his cell at Guv’s clit! near Warwick 
appears from the authority of Sir William Dugdale. 

“*2 The bones thought to be those of the 
were but lately discovered ina cell at Royston and un 
decayed, though they must have lain interred for several centuries 
as is proved by Dr. Stukely 

** But mv own county, nay, almost this neighbor! supplies 
another instance ; for in January, 1747, were found by Mr. Stovin, 
accompanied by a reverend gentleman, the bones, in part, of some 
recluse, in the ceil at Lindholm, near Hattield. "Chev were believed 
to be those of William, of Lindh a hermit, who had long made 
this cave his habitation 

In February, 1711, part of Wooburn-abbev being pulled down 
a large portion of a appeared, even with the flesh on, an 
which bore eutting with a knife; though it is certain that this had 
lain above two hundred vears, and how much longer is doubtful, tor 
this abbey was founded in L145, and dissolved in 153s or 0 

“*What would have been said, what believed, uf this ha 

weident to the bones in question 4 

Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living memory, that a little 
distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part of the n rof the 
worthy and patnotic baronet who does that borough the honor to 
represent it in parliament, were found, in digging for |, not 
human skeleton only, but five or six by side, 
with each an urn placed at its head, as your lordship knows was 
usual in ancient interments., 

“* About the same time. and in another fiel 
borough, was discovered also, in searching for gravel, ar 
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iuncheress Rosia, 


entire, 1. 19, 


ood 


Tse 


been an 
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uTave 


one deposited sice 


to this 
ther human 


1, almost clos 


skeleton; but the piety of the same worthy gentleman ordered both 
pits to be filled up again, commendably unwilling to disturb the dead. 

“*Is the invention of these bones forgotten, then, or industrious!y 
concealed, that the discovery of those in question may appear the 
more singular and extraordinary ? whereas, in fact, there is nothing 
extraordinary in it. My lord, almost every place conceals such re- 
mains. In fields, in hills, in highway sides, in commons, lie frequent 
and unsuspected bones. And our present allotments for rest for the 
departed are but of some centuries. 

* «Another particular seems not to claim a little of your lordship’s 
notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury; which is, that perhaps 
noexample occurs of more than one skeleton being found in one cel] - 
and in the cell in question was found but one ; agreeable, in this, to 
the peculiarity of every other known cell in Britain. Not the in 
vention of ove skeleton, but of two, would have appeared suspicious 
and uncommon. 

“* But it seems another skeleton has been discovered by some !a- 
borer, which was full as confidentially averred to be Clarke's as 
this. My lord, must some of the living, if it promotes some inte. 
rest, be made answerable for all the bones that earth has cdncealed 
and chance exposed ? and might not a place where bones lie Ly 
mentioned by a person by chance, as well as found by a laborer by 
chance ? or is it more criminal accidentally to name where bones lik 
than acewentally to tind where they lic 

** Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured, but was 
this the cause, or was it the consequence of death? was it owing 
to violence, or Was it the effect of natural decay? if it was violence 
was that violence before or after death? My lord, in May, 1732 
the remains of William, lord archbishop of this province, wer 
taken up, by permission, in this cathedral, and the bones of the 
skull were found broken ; yet certainly he died by no violence offered 
to him alive that could occasion that fracture there. 

“* Let it be considered, my lord, that upon the dissolution of rel; 
gious houses, and the commencement of the reformation, the ravages 
of those times affected both the living and the dead. In search aiter 
unaginary treasures coffins were broken open, graves and vaults vio- 
lated, monuments ransacked, and shrines demolished ; and it ceased 
about the beginning of the zeign of queen Elizabeth. I entreat 
your lordship, sufler not the violences, the depredations, and the 
Iniquities of those times to be imputed to this 

“Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant that Knaresborough 
which, though now a ruin, was once considerable both 
for its strength and garrison ? All know it was vigorously besieged 
by the arms of the parliament; at which siege, in sallies, conflicts 
flights, pursuits, many fell in all the places round it, and where they 
fell were buried; for every place, my lord, is burial earth in war; 
and many, questionless, of these, vet unknown, Whose bones futurity 


had a castle; 


shall discover. 

**T hope, with all cinable submission, that what has been s; 
will not be thought impertinent to this indictment; and that it wi 
be far from the wisdom, the learning, and the integrity of this place 
to Lmpute to the living what zeal in its fury may have done ; 
nature may have taken off, and piety interred; or what war alone: 
mav have destroved, alone deposited, 

‘ As to the circumstances that have been raked together I has 
nothing to observe, but that all circumstances whatever are pre 
rious, and have been but too frequently found lamentably fall 
even the strongest have failed. ‘They may rise to the utmost degree 
of probability, vet they are but probability still. Why need [ name 
to vour lordship the two Harrisons, recorded by Dr. Howell, w 
both suffered upon circumstances, because of the sudden d 
ance of their lodger, who was in credit, and had contracted debrs 
borrowed money, and went off unseen, and returned a great many 
vears after their execution ? Why ame the intricate affair ot 
Jaeques du Mo under king Charles the second, relate 
gentleman who was counsel for the crown ? and why the un 
Colem th convicted upon yx 
evidence, and whose children perished tor want, because the 
uncharitably believed the father guilty ? Why mention the 
of Smuth, incautiously admitted king's evidence ; who, to 
himself, equally accused Faireloth and Loveday of the murder o 
Dun; the first of whom, in 1749, was executed at Winchester 
and Loveday was about to suffer at Reading, had not Smith beer 
proved perjured, to the satisfaction of the court, by the surgeon 
Ciosport hospital ? 

‘Now, mv lord, having endeavored to show that the whole 
this process is altogether repugnant to every part of my life ; thet 
it is inconsistent with my condition of health about that time 
no rational inference can be drawn, that a person is dead whi st 


what 


tsappear 


an, Who suflered innocent, thor 


denly disappears ; that hermitages were the constant repositories 

that the revolutions im religion, or the for 
the conclusion 

nains, perhaps no less reasonably than impatiently wishe 


the bones of the recluse ; 


tune of war, have mangled, or buried the dead; 


1 for 
at last, after a vear’s confinement, equal to either fortune, put myse:! 
upon the candor, the justice, and the humanity of your lordshiy 
upon yours, Inv countrymen, gentlemen of the jury. 
(ram was tried by Judge Noel, whe, having remarked that 
shat ? 


defence was one of the most ingenious pieces of reasoning 
ever fallen under his notice, summed up the evidence to U 
who gave a verdict that Aram was guilty 


he received sentence of death. 


in consequence of W! 
* After conviction a clergyman was appointed to atten: 
to bring him t 


contessiol 


represent the atrochousness of his crime 


t 
sense of his condition, and exhort him to an ample 
ppeared to pay proper attention to what Was sal 
after the minister had retired, he formed the dreadful resowt! 


destroving himself, and wrote a letter, of which the following ts 4 
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SE A IE NE a 
certain destruction both of my soul and body. My conscience will 
no longer suffer itself to be hoodwinked or browbeat ; it has now got 
the mastery ; it is my accuser, judge, and executioner; and the sen- 
tence it pronounceth against me is more dreadful than that I heard 
from the bench, which only condemned my body to the pains of 
death, which are soon over ; but conscience tells me plainly, that she 
will summon me before another tribunal, where | shall have neither 
power nor means to stifle the evidence she will there bring against 
me; and that the sentence which will then be denounced, will not 
only be irrevocable, but will condemn my soul to torments that will 
know no end.—O had I but hearkened ‘to the advice which dear- 
bought experience has ¢ nabled me to give! I should not now have 
been plunged into that dreadful gulf of despair, which I find tim 
possible to extricate myself from; and theretore my soul is filled 
with horror inconceivable. I see both God and man my enemies 
and in a few hours shall be exposed a public spectacle for the world 
to gaze at. Can you conceive any condition more horrible than mine? 
( no ! itcannot be! | am determined, therefore, to put a short end 
to trouble I am no longer able to bear, and prevent the executioner, 
by doing his business with my own hand! Evcexe Aram.’ 

“When the morning appointed for his execution arrived, the 
keeper went to take him out of his cell, and found him almost ex 
piring through loss of blood, having cut his left arm above the elbow 
and near the wrist, with a razor, but he missed the artery. A sur- 
geon being sent for, soon stopped the bleeding; and when he was 
taken to the place of execution he was perfectly sensible, though so 
weak as to be unable to join in the devotional exercises.” 








In addition to the foregoing particulars, we extract a poem, but 
little known, founded upon the same event. It first appeared in an 
annual entitled “The Gem.” It has been justly called one of the 
most remarkable productions of modern poetry ; and, says a distin- 
guished critic, “ there is a resemblance, perhaps, to Coleridge in its 
general style, but it is by no means an imitation, and we scarcely 
feel heresy to put it side by side with the ‘ Ancient Mariner.” 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM.—BY THOMAS HOOD, 
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The History of Poland, from the ealiest period to the present time. By James 
Fletcher, of Trinity College, Cainbridge. With a narrative of the 
recent events, obtained from a Polish patriot nobleman. 1 vol. 18 mo 
pp. 339. New-York. J. & J. Harper. Iso 
We cheerfully unite with our brethren of the press in recommend- 

ing this book to the attention of all who wish a distinct knowledge 

of the causes of the present state of warfare between Russia and 

Poland. The leading facts in the history of the latter nation are ski! 

fully compressed within the short space allowed by the excellent plan 

of the Family Library, of which this is the twenty-fourth number ; 
and the narrative conducted in a clear and unostentatious style, 
is pregnant with interest and information. It is accompanied 
by’a fine engraving of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a name, whatever 
may be alleged against the general orthoepy of Polish appellations, 
which the grateful lips of Americans will find no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing. As the struggle between this hunted people and their 
blood-thirsty hounds is the prominent topic of conversation, we copy 
from the advertisement to the present volume the following rules 

* All vowels are sounded asin French and Italian; and there are 
no dipthongs, every vowel being pronounced distinctly. The con 
sonants are the same as in English, except 

>, which is sounded like r, at the beginning of a word: thus. 

Warsawa— Vursafa; in the middle or at the end of a word, it has 

the sound of /, as in the instance already cited ; and Narew— Nore # 
e, like ¢z, and never like &; thus, Pac is sounded Pas:. ~ 
ge, like 2 in Gibbon; thus, Oginski 
ch, like the Greek 7 or &; thus, Lech—L+r 
ez, like the English fc in piteh; thus, Czartoryski pronounced 

hartorysht. 

rz, like j in je, with a slight sound of r; thus, Rzewuski 

Rjerushi.” 

After a succinct account, bringing down the history of Poland to 
the death of Alexander, and the coronation of Nicholas at Warsaw 





in In2v, a well written narrative of recent events is extracted from 


the first number of Campbell's Metropolitan Magazine. A deseriy 
tion ef the grand duke Constantine, the “ untamed tiger S hose 


cruelties over the gallant Poles have rendered him disgustingly con 
spicuous to the world, has already appeared in a previous number of 


this journal. We will select, however, a few additional particulars 


“From the time of the first re-establishment of the kingdom until 
Is20, the affairs of Poland went on apparently in conformity wit! 
the constitution; but there were perpetual breaches of that formal 
grant, until the Spanish revolution burst forth: then the intrigues 
of Austria, and the apprehension entertained by Alexander himself 
of military revolution, led to the establishment of the sadlv-nmisnamed 
Holy Alliance, and an attempt was made to suppress entirely in 
Poland the spirit of national independence, which at one time, ut 
not actually fostered, had been cheered by the smiles of the autocrat 

The Count Zaionezek, a Pole, was nominally the king's heute 
nant, but the real power was invested in the grand-duke Constantine 
‘wet of the arnis 1 
personage, Who has played so conspicuous a part in the atluirs of Pe 
ian, is wort'¥ of sone thing more than a mere passing notice, ****** 


who held the appointinent of Commancer 


“One of the most atrocious acts of this most atrocious perl x! is 
the treatment of Major Lukasinski, a Poltsh officer of high character 
and blameless life. He was distinguished by the grand-duke, indeed 
was especially favored on all occasions; but, being a member of the 
association at the time that it became particularly obnoxious, he was 
arrested, and after some time brought tte the presence of his in 
perious chief; who, addressing him in terms of kindness and trend- 
ship, invited him to repose contidence in the known attachment he 
felt tor him: thas thrown off his guard, the unhappy man spok 
with frankness and candor, Lle was removed to lis dungeon, tried 
on his contession to the grand-duke, was convicted, and condemned 
to be deprived of all his honors, tochais, and to perpetual imprison 
+ 


ment. In compliance with this sentence, he was .aveyed to the 





fortress of isc, Where upwards of a thousand persons similarly 
circumstanced were confined, One of the grand-duke’s enussaries 
was introduced into the prison; he got upa conspiracy tor eflecting 
the escape of the prisoners, and, without the privity of the wretched 
Lukasinski, contrived to procure his nomination as the leader of the 
conspirators, Then further persecutions were instituted, and for 
this imputed crime, which, even if real, could not be blamed by any 
man, he was condemned to death, "This was, however, too humane 

death would have afforded relief to the wearied suflerer, which was 
jot the olject of Constantine, It was therefore commuted to per- 
: And it was directed 
that a record should be ke pt tor Constantine's espec ial information 
f the effect of each blow on the wretched victim! 


it recording such atrocity, such cold blooded ferocity ; and we should 


petual imprisonment and a@ WEEKLY FLOGGIN 
Humanity recoils 


net have ventured on making the statement, had not the facts been 
ittested by documents found among the papers of the grand-duke 
utter his precipitate retreat from Warsaw last November, ****t*+**+¢ 

Aimong the illustrious men there is a gentleman, now in Londen 
Whose personal suffering may be considered a fair example of the 


s\stem pursued. His carecr may be described as one of pain and 
hiseryv, His father—a listinguished champion of the hbertres of his 
ountry at the period of the last partition—was expatriated ; being 


npanied with his wife, the subject of the present detail was born 
hos tather’s property by the 


during their flight, and was setzed with 





vernment! He was placed with a tan whe appears to have pos 
sessed some of the feelings of humanity ; foron the death of his own 

ald, bie reported the stranger to be dead, at the same time rests riug 
hinito iis prare ts, Sulese juently to the establishment of the dutehy 
t Warsaw, he entered service of Napoleon. and served with 
istinction; but was taken prisoner in IS12, and wasthree years in 
rison Atter the cesston to Rassia, and the establishment of the 
kingdom, he wished to retire from military hile; and, atter fourteen 
retusals to accept his resignation, the permussion to retire was most 
ungraciously granted, His pertinacity bad offended, and his unteg- 
rity made hima marked man Accordingly, on the occasion of which 
we speak, he was arrested (having at that time previously spent 


avbont seven vears in Russian prisons,) and without condemmation 
placed in a dark dungeon, where for eleven months he neither saw 
the face of man nor the light of day At the expiration of that time 
he, with others, was suddenly taken from his cell, thrown into a 
cummon cart, and conveyed under a burning sun to St. Petersburg 


where he was kept in rigorous custody, until he had completed bis 
fourth year of additional captivity, Almost at the moment of his 
arrest he had been married to a lovely and amiable female he had 
no intercourse with his family during his wearisome confinement; 
and when he returned to be cheered by domestic aflection, be found 
that he had become a father, but that his wife, worn out by her 
feelings, was no longer the beautiful partner of bis hopes and fears 
but an exhausted being, dropping fast into her grave 
It is but justice to add, that the rapidity, and yet discrimination, 
with which these publishers supply American readers with valuable 
works, calculated to improve the morals and enlighten the minde of 
old and young, rank them among the most deserving objects of put 
lic praise and support, The annexed lines, received sometime since 
foci) an appropriate con lusion toa notice of this tnstructwe volume 
ie ' 
Success attend ve in each fight 
Llerow battlers tor the right; 
Your tyrant foes are swarming round 
Posweep ve from the earth 





xf render desolate and bare 

The land that gave ve birth 
The savage monarch thought his power 
‘ rush ve hke a teeble flow 


but he has learned ere this, 1 wee 
A patriot s str th toe Know 
And seen how those could stand who reed 
l strike a patra = Dhow 
this brutal hiurelings have been sent 
I raves Without «@ thoniunient 
Numbers have fled before a few 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


HE EI ' hONEW-VE MIRA 
it n, Aug I 
GrenTiremen— While on a trip tothe waters of Niagara, | chanerd 
to see a number of your paper at Bullalo, containing an article on 
organs, with the signature It Having myself a smattering «of 
music, and being a great admirer of that “noble tunstrument,” as 
the writer terms it, the roper use of which tends to soften the 


feelings and elevate the sentiments, T felt considerable mterest ou 


its perusal, Atthe sume tine I have to clan for my native tow: 
Boston, the good fortune of possessing an instrument superior te 
any one in the Union; and built by the famous Smuath, 'yeleped 
father Smith, of whom vour correspondent makes such honorable 
mention It Was erect mt church built by the English, and 
called the King’s Chape ind tradition states, that it was selected 
in England by no less a person than George Frederick Handel bin 
self At present, Mr. Comer, late of the Bowery theatre in your 
city, and now leader at the Tremont theatre in this town, is the 


organist It answers, in every respect, the description of Smith's 


organs. The trampet-stop is truly magnificent; and the diapasornes 





POSsess @ rout Iness and peculiarity of that which is technically 
called “ voicing,” beyond any instrument | haveever heard. It may 
not be amiss to add, that the ors of the keys are inverted—those 
which mark the naturals beng bleck, and those which denote the 
flats and sharps being white Trusting to vour candor for an m 
sertion of this shert not lam, gentlemen, vour obedient servant 


E HAS VEL AND HAYDN COCIRTY 
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———— - ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 


Pensive within her lonely tower 
Sat princely Leicester’s lovely bride, 
Counting each ir : hour 
That kept her proud lord from her side. 
From that lone turret’s window high 
She strained her eyes through twilight gloom, 
Anxiously hoping to espy 
The waving of his distant plume. 
A thousand doubts and fears the while 
Within her tender breast arose, 
And banished from her lip the smile, 
And robbed her fair cheek of the rose, 
She thought of happy youthful hours, 
Her father’s hospitable halls ; 
Her sweet retreats, her wild wood bowers, 
Her own romantic waterfalls. 


Fields where she used in joy to rove, 
Still followed by her favorite fawn; 
And, dear in childhood’s early love, 
Her graceful temple on the lawn. 
Her heart was sportive then and light, 
Her days with happy swiftness past ; 
That morning sun which rose so bright, 
How soon its beams were overcast! 


Far happier in her maiden state 
Than now the haughty Leicester's bride, 
Dreading her royal rival's hate, 
And victim of her husband's pride. 
And he, the favorite of his queen, 
In pomp and splendor moved along ; 
The lord of many a festive scene, 
The star of many a glittering throng 
Whilst she within these gloomy walls 
In solitary grandeur wept, 
Elizabeth in Leicester's halls 
Her gay luxurious revels kept. 
But hark ! a well-known sound she hears, 
The bugle-note is ringing high ; 
At length his s.ow-white plume appears, 
Her own beloved lord is nigh. 
She joyful springs to his embrace, 
Paused at his look of gloom and care ; 
Gazed for one moment on his face, 
And shriek’d at what was written there 
Then from his unsupporting arms 
She sank upon the marble floor ; 
Death hust’d her timid heart’s alarms, 
And Leicester's countess was no more 


Proud earl! thy triumphs are complete, 
Be all that thy ambition plann’d; 
See England's nobles at thy feet 
And England's queen implore thy hand 
Thy countess lives no more to be 
The bar between thee and the throne, 
Death burst the tie and set thee free, 
And regal power is now thy own. 
Go to the gorgeous halls of state, 
Elizabeth awaits thee there ; 
Go, in her smiles forget the fate 
Of her who died in wild despair. 


H. M.D. 


{| of. Iremember once when the town was treated with the exhibi- || any subject in the shape of a review, handled in so clear, scientific, 
tion of the Irish giant, we accidentally met, near the room of this |! and learned a manner as the elegant papers by Addison, in the 
| living phenomenon, and agreed to pay him a visit. To confess the | Spectator, on the “ Paradise Lost?” It is the exertions of such men, 
truth, the fellow was a curious specimen of the caprices of nature, | backed by a reading community, that assist the progress of litera- 
| and came fully up to my boyish conceptions of a Patagonian. My | ture, that check the forward upstart, and seek out the medest and 
friend was absolutely beside himself with astonishment. He could || deserving ; that unmask ignorance, vulgarity, and stupidity, and 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


CRITICISM, 


“Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not te me retarns 
Day, or the sweet approac hof ev'n or morn 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
t) flocks, or herds, or human tace divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
1 nature’s works, to me expunged and razed, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that IL unay see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight." Milton 





Tur fine distinction between intellectual and physical enjoy- 
ment, expressed in these celebrated lines, | have always conceived 
a clear evidence of a superior mind. Few are in the habit of con 
sidering it, or at least of acting upon it ; and many are so much more 
swayed by substantial objects than by moral influences, that they 
sympathize very little with the mental labors and sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures, while they are lost in admiration at the completion 


of any bodily task, or struck with grief and horror when they per- 


ceive any corporeal injury. Such plain matter-of-fact people have 
not been blessed with that inward celestial light which the poet in- 
voked ; and although they are not consequently objects of pity, and 
may enjoy a great share of comfort and negative happiness in their 
own way, they are most legitimate subjects for ridicule and satire 
when they thrust themselves out of their proper spheres, or are by 
the accidental vicissitudes of lite elevated to fulfill the duties which 
require intellect and education. 

I am well acquainted with a person of this description, who pre- 
tends to a vast dea] of literary merit, and pronounces upon the va- 
rious productions of the mind with which the prolific press of the 
present day furnishes the community, with the dogmatism of a 
Turkish bashaw. 1 have often had occasion to observe how com- 
pretely he was destitute of the eyes within, which Milton speaks 





| searcely find language to express the pleasure he had derived from 
the sight, and when we sallied forth again into the street he could 
talk of nothing but the giant. While he was delivering himself of 
|| some of the prodigious raptures which he had conceived on the oc- 
| casion, we encountered a gentleman who has written some of the 
' most charming specimens of poetry which our nation ever produced. 
I pointed out this gifted author to my friend, almost expecting that 
if the unwieldy mass of flesh and bones of our Irish prodigy had 
|| caused such an excess of rapture, he would go mad in earnest at 
the contemplation of one endowed by heaven with such a gigantic 
| mind, such a wide-reaching fancy, and wonderful power of expres- 
| sion. 
| his works; but, to my astonishment and chagrin, he carelessly cast 
‘his eye upon him, and returned immediately to the subject of the 
| giant. 

I could not help setting him down in my own mind as a silly fel- 
low ; for had he been capable of appreciating the wonders of the un- 
derstanding, he could not have passed so slightly one who is so much 
more an extraordinary and noble creation of nature. Who that 


\these two writers than examine a calf with two heads, an ox of 
double the usual bulk, or a man whose stature is greater or less 
than that of the ordinary run of mortals? Who had not rather 
‘look on Napoleon than on any monument of his building ? 

| A few days after | met my silly friend at a picture gallery. As I 
} am much given to contemplation, and derive more pleasure from 
| purely imaginary sources than from those of reality, | am especially 
fond of a lounge at an exhibition of paintings. Every piece, as it 





were, lets me into a new world, not only of absolute vision, but of 


} 
| thought and fancy, and consequently fills my mind with agreeable 
| emotions. ‘Then the peculiar silence and shadow which generally 
| reign in such a place, are favorable to revery. I gradually disen 
tangle myself from the confusion and excitement of the crowded 
| I sometimes muse by a romantic scene in Switzerland, 
|| and sometimes pause before some Roman ruin. Here | find myself 
in the midst of groups of cattle, amid cool and pleasant forests ; 
and again without the anxiety of my usual bashfulness, and fear- 
less of giving offence, | contemplate some girlish face, whose 
laughing eyes fall directly on my own, with a sweet unshrinking 
gaze, and conjure up in my bosom certain thoughts, respecting 
which, good reader, you have no right to inquire in this sage essay 
on ertticism, While I was thus amusing myself one day, and de 
lightea with the wonderful skill and genius with which some of the 
artists had reflected nature upon the canvass, I felt a slap on my 
| shoulder from no gentle hand. It was my friend the giant admirer. 
I I swallowed my displeasure at his vulgar mode of salutation, and, 
with a civil air of forced familiarity, asked him how he was pleased 
| with the pictures? He replied, that he did not like them much ; 
there were too many landscapes for him; he never spent more than 
, ten or fifteen minutes in a picture-gallery, but he had been lately 
|| to witness a curiosity, which he recommended to my particular 
| attention, 


| town. 


“ What, another giant?’ asked I. 

“ No,” replied he, “but Calvin Edson, the walking skeleton.’ 

|| He then proceeded to indulge me with a detailed account of that 
| interesting personage; how his bones came through his stock- 
ings; and how some one had entered into a speculation with him, 
he to give the man-skeleton so much for the proceeds of his exhibi- 
tion, and the man-skeleton to allow him so much for every pound of 
fat gained. 

} could searcely avoid laughing at the earnestness with which he 
detailed to me every circumstance of a matter which I cared nothing 
about, and a great part of which totally escaped my attention, while 
I was studying the best form of serving him and his propensities up 
for the entertainment of the readers of the New-York Mirror. 

I should not have deemed him worthy of so much notice, but that 
he and such as he have sometimes by spurious means obtained a 
greater weight in the community than they are entitled to by their 
mind and characters. There is no disgrace in dullness; because 
‘what is the result of nature and not of one’s own indolence, is not 
a fair theme of censure, however it may be of regret; but when 


dullness assumes airs, when it usurps the throne of talent and edu- 

cation, it deserves the lash of satire and the frown of wisdom. I was 
| led to these reflections principally by my last week's paper, which | 
found lying on my table, from an anonymous correspondent. On 
reading it over again in print, Tam struck with the extent of the 
subject which the author has opened, although he has pursued it 
but a littke way. There can, indeed, be no greater impediment to 
the growth of literature than bad critics. They resemble careless 
and unskilful gardeners, who do not know weeds from flowers. The 
art of reviewing books here isin a sickly state. It receives too little 
attention, and there is by far too great a familiarity between authors, 
The opinions of the press, therefore, 


lesire not to injure the 


editors, and publishers. 
often arise from personal feelings, from a ¢ 
author or the publisher, from a carelessness or ignorance respecting 
the importance of studying out the true character of a new book 
and showing its faults and its beauties. | regret te say, that speci- 
mens of philosophical and independent criticism do not abound on 
this side the Atlantic, at least out of the pale of several quarterly 
reviews, Whose names at present it is unnecessary to mention. If 
the American reader should be required, where could be hope to find | 


He had never seen the poet, although he was familiar with || 


has read Shakspeare or Milton, had not rather peruse the faces of 


| leave the field clear for merit. By their means, too, the mass of the 
people are enabled to judge for themselves, correct opinions are 
| placed in their mouths, and the blessings of a general knowledge 
| are distributed among them. “ The mind that lies fallow but a sin- 
gle day,” says this elegant and amiable writer, “sprouts up in fol- 
| lies, that are only to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture 

It was said of Socrates that he brought philosophy down from 

heaven, to inhabit among men; and | shall be ambitious to have it 

said of me that I have brought philosophy out of closets and libra- 
‘ries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea- 
tables, and in coffee-houses.” 

It may be observed of our critics, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, that some are too much immersed in the concerns of their 
| journals to afford any other candid notice of new publications than 
||a mere list of their titles; others are destitute of a knowledge of 

the classical authors, either of the Greek and Roman languages, or 
of their own ; and some are in the frequent habit of giving vent to 
their petty personal resentments in their capacity of critics. There 
are certain ones, whom I have often watched, who praise a writer or an 
‘actor till they have quarreled with him, and then take every possible: 
opportunity of hypercritical abuse. ‘The most perfect of literary 
| productions have faults, and few are so bad (although I could name 
one or two) as to be totally destitute of beauties. If this low kind 
|| of critic hates a person, he can fling a disgrace over his work, by 
naming one fault with a sneer, and passing over its merits in si- 
lence ; or if he have been eating oyster-suppers and drinking wine 
at his expense, he will laud up a smooth line to the very echo, and 
leave innumerable glaring defects to be discovered by more disin- 
terested readers. ‘To such a time-serving and malicious fellow | 
| would say, in the words of the poet : 
“ Thou cold blooded knave ! 
| Hast thou not spoke Ihe thunder on my side ? 
| Been sworn my soldier! bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength, 
And dost thon now fall over to my foes? 


Thou wear a lion's skin! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on those reecreant limbs.” 


It is also very amusing, in reading the public prints, to see the 
shifts and stratagems of learned conductors of journals, who 
wish to say something fine and flourishing respecting a book 
which they have never read, You shall note the struggles and cir 
cumlocutions of such a one. Flow he flutters around the title-page 
and the previous works of the author; the typography, size, and 
number of pages; and concludes by declaring that doubtless the 
| public will not fail to appreciate it as it deserves. All such persons 
are mere drones in the literary hives. 

I will close this article with a few observations by Addison, upen 
the same subject. 


“It is in eriticism as in all other sciences and speculations ; on 
who brings with him any implicit notions and observations, which 
he has made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reflections 
methodized and explained, and perhaps several little hints that had 
passed in his mind, perfected and improved in the works of a goo 
critic ; whereas one who has not these previous lights, is very ofter 
an utter stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpre 
tation upon it. 

“Nor is it sufficient that a man, who sets up for a judge in criti 
cism, should have perused the authors above mentioned, unless he 
has also a clear and logical head. Without this talent he is per 
petually puzzled and perplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes 
the sense of those he would confute, or, if he chances to think right 
does not know how to convey his thoughts to another with clearness 
and perspicuity. Aristotle, who was the best critic, was also one of 
the best logicians that ever appeared in the world. 

“Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding would be thought 
a very odd book for a man to make himself master of, who woul 
get a reputation by critical writings; though at the same time it fs 
very certain, that an author who has not learned the art of distin 
guishing between words and things, and of ranging his thoughts 
and setting them in proper lights, whatever notions he may have, 
will lose himself in confusion and obscurity. I might further ob 
serve that there is not a Greek or Latin critic, who has not shown 
even to the style of his criticisms, that he was a master of all the 
elegance and ce licacy of his native tongue, 

*“ The truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd than for a man 
to set up for a critic, without a good insight into all the parts of 
learning; whereas many of those, who have endeavored to signalizé 
themselves by works of this nature, among our writers, are 1 
but plainty 


t 


only defective in the above-mentioned particulars, 
discover, by the phrases which they make use of, and by their 
confused way of thinking, that they are not acquainted with the 
ns of arts and sciences. A tew 


rtain 


most common and ordinary svst 
general rules extracted out of the French authors, with : 
cant of words, has sometimes set up an uliterate heavy writer f 


ra 


most judicious and formidable eriti« 


“One great mark, by which vou may discover a cntic who ha 
neither taste nor learning, is this, that he seldom ventures to praise 
any passage in an author which has not been before received and 
applauded by the public, and that his criticism turns Ww holly upen 
This part of a critic is so very easy to suc 
1 


little faults and errors. 
ceed in, that we find every erdinary reader, upon the publishing « 


ges 


a new poem, has wit and il]-nature enough to turn several passa 
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of it into ridicule, and very often in the right place. This Mr. || “The occupant of these chambers was—a genius, Elmsley, who had almost sunk beneath the severity of their legal studies ; and yet 


Dryden has very agreeably remarked in these two celebrated lines : 
‘ Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below.’ 


“A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies than im- 
perfections, to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and com- 
municate to the world such things as are worth their observation. 
The most exquisite words, and finest strokes of an author, are those 
which very often appear the most doubtful and exceptionable to 
aman who wants a relish for polite learning; and they are these, 


| had but lately exchanged a nook at —— college, Cambridge, for h 


is had remained term after term, and year after year, the mere orna- 


| present residence, had just numbered three-and-twenty years. A mental furniture of the courts; placed there to be looked at, but not 


thorough-bred biographer would have said of him, that he was ‘ po: 


s- meddled with 


sessed of every personal and mental accomplishment.’ His mind, “ To be sure, there was a friend of his who had been at the bar 


naturally powertul, and furnished with much general information, only eight years, and yet was actually earning twenty-five pounds a 
partook, nevertheless, of the heterogeneous complexion of his book- term, and half that sum on the cireuit—but that might be classed 


jtable. He had passed at college for an elegant but idle scholar. A 


ll among the remote contingencies alluded to by Berton, and could 


| who knew him acknowledged his lively, active, and versatile genius, not be prudently caleulated upon in his own case. Then he thonght 
! his unbounded capacity, his fire and energy of disposition; butthe ofthe withering proverb, ‘that a barrister never earns his bread tll 


more sober and judicious of his acquaintance lamented that the he has not a tooth left te eat it with; and again, of the comforting 


which a sour undistinguishing critic generally attacks with the |) key-stone of the intellectual arch was wanting—discipline. A more observation of a learned judge, with reference to a veteran who had 
ambitious man—one more restless to obtain distinction—could not) commenced practice betore himself—‘there goes a very promising 
fix a mark upon what he calls rerbum ardens, or, as it may be ren- | be imagined ; nor one at the same time more neglectful of the legi- young man: he'll rise some ot the sedays! Rise, indeed! Faugh! 
lered into English, ‘a glowing bold expression,’ and to turn it into timate means of ensuring success. With all this he was a brilliant it was sickening and intolerable, *Hleow could 1 have been ase 
dered into Engits ” gto S exproes . Poe and showy fellow, unrivalled in conversation and companionship. enough to enter the law I had better have tied a stone round my 
ridicule by a cobd ill-natured criticism. A little wit is equally eap@ | Woot information he had acquired, was always at his command; neck and dropped down the nearest well! Nevertheless he looked 


greatest violence. Tully observes, that it is very easy to brand or) 





ble of exposing a beauty, and of aggravating a fault; and though 
such treatment of an author naturally produces indignation in 
the mind of an understanding reader, it has however its effect 
among the generality of those whose hands it falls into, the rabble 
of mankind being very apt to think that every thing which is laughed 
ut. with anv mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself, 

“Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a critic, as it 
rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, and is capable of 
making a beauty, as well as a blemish, the subject of derision. A 
man who cannot write with wit ona proper subject is dull and 
stupid ; bat one who shows it in an improper place, is as imperti- 
nent and absurd. Besides, a man who has the gift of ridicule, is 
apt to find fault with any thing that gives him an opportunity of 
exerting his beloved talent, and very often censures a passage, not 
because there is any fault in it, but because he can be merry upon 
it, Such kinds of pleasantry are very unfair and disingenuous in 
works of criticism, in which the greatest masters have always ap- 
peared with a serious and instructive air.”’ Sepiey. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
THE BAR VERSUS THE STAGE, 
Tue subjoined sketch, by a leading contributor to Black wood's 
Magazine, is selected from the July number of the “ Foreign Mu 
seum.”” There are some lively descriptions in it, and it holds up very 











successfully to good-natured ridicule, a species of character by far 
too commen both here and in London. 

“* Depend upon it, my dear fellow, you have not, after all, lit so 
exactly on your feet as you expected,” 

‘* Possibly so!’ was the reply, uttered witha sigh of incertitude 
and chagrin. 

“Though you are now a member of the renowned English bar, 
vet you are out of your element—like a fish out of water, or a bird 
in it.” 

“* Hem!" 

“< Every one but yourself can see that you have not a fit field for 
the display of your powers. ’Pon my honor, Tom, [eel for you.” | 
“*Do you, indeed?) How very kind!” replied Tom, in rather a 
eynical tone ; continuing, after a pause—“ ‘tis dreary enough work 
here, | own—that is, at present; but is not the way to heaven strait 
and narrow? Wait for a short year or two, Berton, and I shall as- 
tonish you.” 

“Egad, how is that?’ inquired Berton. 

“*You shall soon see how you have libelled the bar; you shall 
soon see whether it is not a fit, a glorious field for the display of in 
tellect —for the acquisition of wealth, fame, and power—an enchant 
ed circle, where the old maxim, er nihilo, is reversed. How could 
| be so ungrateful as to fall out with such a profession !' continued 
Elmsley, warming with his thoughts. 

“* Ay, av, Elinsley—all that is, as Ferguson said of Archimedes 
boast about moving the earth, ‘true in theory, but utterly false in 
fact’ If 1 know any thing of your composition, you are not at all 
alculated for the bar. No, no—every-day talents, an aptitude for 
mastering the dull details of business—patient, plodding perseverance 
—indifference to the charms of society—exclusion from literature 
and science—these are the qualifications. But ‘tis an ungrateful 
subject, and I'll drop it. Cheer up then—« rporrige Jronte m! You 
may be the brilliant exception, you know—the happy one of a thou 
sand—the Mansfield, Kenyon, or Eldon of your day !” 

“* What a cursed croaking vein you have latterly taken to, Ber 
ton! there never breathed another so fond of looking on the dark 
side of things,” replied the student at law, pe evishly, stirring his 
coffee with much more r upidity than was necessary. He experi- 
enced the feeling of pique which is common to all who are convine- 
edin spite of themselves. It may be supposed, that in such a humor, 
conversation flagged between the friends. Berton rose to go. 

You'll make one at my sister's conversazione to-night, eh? 
said he putting on his hat and gloves. “ Eleven o'clock, you know 
—and harkee, Scenicus will be there 2 

I shall do myself the honor of waiting on her ladyship. Good 
¥!° replied Elmsley, rather coldly; and when the door had closed 
m his friend, he drew his chair closer to the fire, and sipped the re 
mainder of his coffee in no very enviable mood. 

“This conversation took place at Elinsley’s chambers, in the 
Temple—they were situated on the third floor of —— court, and 
Were as snug and silent as a ‘son’ of Coke should desire. In the 
day time, the prospect from his windows was confined to the Oppo- 
site chambers—where gli ipses night be oecasionally caught of the 
pale beings who occupie I their nooks without dreaming of aught be 
rond the precincts of the ‘T imple. Elmsley’s sitting-room bere the 
ea of a quiet study The walls were respectably lined with 
wok-shelves; and assuming four hundred to be the complement of 
his library, two hundred of these were devoted to general literature, 
one hundred to classics, fifty to mathematics, twenty-five miscellane- 
ous, andthe rest—law. . 

“Several books lay oddly enough jumbled together on his ample 
chamber table. Littleton’s Tenures, and Scott's Marmion; a num- 
er Of nisi prius reports, and the New Monthly; Blackstone and 
; rere gy Shakspeare and Montesquieu ; a political pamphlet, 
anna » & newspaper, a lady's album! Did net such a table m- 

vw embryo chancellor ? 





and as he was possessed of great fluency of speech, a fine voice, and) longingly on the popularity and princely income of Sir 
an imposing manner, he passed everywhere for ‘a man of great the political consequence of Lord ——, and Mr. —— 





Hle would 


talent.’ Is it extraordinary that another ingredient of such a char-) have sacrificed his all—his very life, to gain equal distinction; but 
| acter was vanity—egregiows vanity ! He fell prostrate before every, there was ‘a great gulf between them’ and himself! Se, whilem, 


flatterer; absurdly credulous of whatever they said in’ his’ praise 
and infinitely teo good-natured to suspect his friends of tricks o 
treachery, he was capable of being persuaded to any thing 


“Nothing had puzzled Elmsiey more than the choice of a profes- 


», Was it with the disappointed fox, his hquorish mouth running with 
r, desire, while his eves surveyed the grapes just high enough over 
his head to be out of reach 

* Elimslev's most intimate friend was tie Hon. Mr. Berton, with 


sion—a thing none of the easiest to any one who takes the trouble) Whom he had become acquainted at college. He was a gay, kind 


to reflect on such an important measure. His, however, was an in 
stance of ludicrous indecision. The trite comparison of the per 
plexed traveller, whose road suddenly split off into three, affords bu 
a faint illustration of Elmsley’s embarrassment, while ba 





hearted, but thoughtless fellow—an enthusiastic admirer of bis 
fnend’s talents, and anxious to see ther, what he called, made the 
t mostof. He was one of the very worst persons in the world tor 


ancing the) Elmsley to have been intimate with, By way of helping him to 


——. merits of law, physic, and divinity 
bishop of ; 

down the aisle of ——- cathedral, had half persuaded him that his 
conscience had called him to that mortifying and self denying life. 
The fame and fortune of Sir Astley had turned his thoughts seri 
ously to the medical profession. ‘The immense popularity of Kean, } 
critics In eestasy, pits breathless, boxes shaking with applause, had ¢Xpensive habits I he seductive 
made him think much oftener of the stage than he chose to acknow- but cnhanced the mortifying and cheerless solitude of his chambers 
ledge even to himself. But the bar—the ambidextral bar—grasp The Temple began to look like a huge bastile, be thought, for the 
ing in either hand the laurels of forensic and political eminence! Maprisonment of genius! He saw clearly that unless he adopted 
He happened to be present on one vecasion when Mr, —— deliver. Sel profession forthwith, he should degenerate into a mere hanger 
ed one of his most splendid and successful orations—a recollection OM 1 seclety He had virtually renounced the bar; authorship was 
of the antecedent buzz of expectation among the admiring throng | //reverht lly precarious; physie was now out of the question ~and 
of wealth and rank—the burst of enthusiastic applause—his speech |" would as seon have turned undertaker as a country curate, What 
read the next day in all parts of the empire—oh! the thing was then, was to be done Berton pointed to the sfawe, Yes, and he 





he was sure to be asked again; even the exclusive earl of — le 
clared he was a good companion,’ and his lady vowed he wa 
‘a delightful creature All this was after Berton’s own heart; but 
alas! his moderate means would not allow him te indulge in such 


splendors of fashionable society 





A sight of the portly settle down to studious and seber habits, Berton introduced him to 
, floating in all the snowy splendor ot lawn and silk, the wide circle of his fashionable acquaintance, Wherever he went 


irresistible. It put an end to his vacillation, His course was de 
cided, 
*Lubi te vocat gloria, tendens ad sidera paluas 

The next day saw him hurrying to the Temple to make the requi 
site inquiries at the treasurer's office. A fortnight beheld him daly 
admitted a member of the honorable society of the —— Temple 
\ month found him snugly ensconced on the third floor of No. —, 
in —— court. In consideration of a hundred guineas, he secured a 
twelvemonth’s attendance at the chambers of Mr. Quibble, a plead 
ing barrister in large business, where he was toe acquire an insight 
into the ‘practical working’ of the law, by drawing declarations 
pleas, Xe. and giving opinions oncases, Every one who knows any 
thing about the matter, must be aware that attendance was optional, 
since Mr. Quibble had no more control over him than he over 
Mr. Quibble; Elmsley’s time, therefore, was completely at his own 
disposal. When he had got fairly into the legal harness, he began 
to find it more burthensome than he anticipated. He saw he had 
woefully miscalculated the distance between the starting-post and 
goal of the legal race-course, “The bar looked a much more cheer 
less and melancholy scene than when viewed through the glowing 
medium of crowded courts listening with admiration to eloquent 
counsel. Was he the first of thousands that have been so deceived ? 


Let the reader only faney, now, such a man as Elmsley, plang- 
ing suddenly into the intricate and misty labyrinth of English law; 
sitting dow h daily to business whic h required a concentration of all 
the powers of a patient and well-disetplined mind, furnished with 
extensive practical knowledge—sitting down to it, utterly ignorant 
of the simplest technicalities of his profession— puzzled for hours bry 
vem ral and syn cll hh 


espondeat ouster, * novel assignments,’ 
parlance,’ and thousands of similar atticisms, as fanaliar as the al 
phabet to the commonest attorney's clerk ; incapable of a reference 
to cases, and too proud to be incessantly asking the simplest questions 
Was it wonderful that he grew impatient, fretful, and irritated ! 

Vas it surprising that he began to experience a sensation, first of 
inditlerence, then dislike, and finally of disgust, whenever he set 
foot within Mr. Quibble’s chambers? That this was enhanced 
when he found there, whenever he went,a pale, quiet, unassuming 
fellow-pupil, ‘true as the dial to the sun, although it be not shone 
upon,’ who, Mr. QQuibble assured him, bade fair to become a first 
rate lawyer, merely through his persevering industry How one 
dislikes the excellence we cannot attain to! Was not Elmsley to 
be pitied 2? So many causes of dissatisfaction eflectually drove him 
from a regular attendance at Mr. Quibble’s. Inthe future he sought 
to evaporate his spleen, and console himself tor his disappomtments, 





at his own rooms in the morning and in company in the evening 
It is true, that to save appearances, some such profound work as 
Fearne on Contingent Remainders,’ lay constantly open on his 
table; but a curious observer might Lave noticed that it was always 
at the same page! 
“Still, thoagh Elmsley had virtually resigned all pretensions to 
the acquisinon of legal learning, he did not absolutely despaur of 


rising to eminence as a counsel, after it should have pleases 
Messieurs the Benchers to invest him with his wig and gown, and 
let him loose upon the astonished juries. ‘That he was naturally 
eloquent, he knew well—perhaps too well, He had an unbounded 
command of language ; his fertile faney afforded him ornaments in 
profusion; and he had a certain readiness at starting and 
objections, which, properly managed, might have really told sue- 
cessfully. Then his voiwe was fine, full-toned, and flexible, and his 
gestures graceful and animated. He reflected on all these advanta 
ces; he thought of Erskine and Grattan. ‘ Yes,’ said he, glancing 
complacently at the mirror, ‘yes, I shall do in court Phen his 


evading 


levil genius would transport him to the dusky court of king's bench 


—when he would gaze with a shudder at row after row of pale and 
motionless ‘learned friends’ who looked as though they had never 
handled a writ, or expoeted todo so! Many of them, he was aware 


had done so for months, even betore they had either of them quitted 
college. He incessantly inflamed his friend's imagination with re 
presentations of his triumphant success asanactor, What an easy 
brillant, and lucrative | Both of the friends had hereto 
fore sustained parts at private re hearsals; and the applause which 


rofession ! 


Elnsley—no doubt justh —obtained, proved a powertul lever in the 
hands of Berton. Ebmsley could not doubt that he possessed every 
requisite qualification for an actor; still he held eut vigorously, in 
appearance, at least, against the siege of Berton's entreaties ; but 


ales! his heart was more than half gained over! Such was the 


statu y of matters at the commencement of this narrative 
‘Ttmay be recollected that Elmsley was engaged that evening to 
Lady ——'s conversazione Phither, about eleven, he went I he 


assemblage was numerous and brilliant: the star of the evening 
was the celebrated actor whom we have named Scenics.  Elinsley 
watched his every movement with intense interest, and observed 
with surprise the deferencethat was paid him. —Tlow he envied him ! 
In the course of the evening, Berton formally introduced him t 
Scemicus, speaking of him in the most flattering terms.  Elonstey 
was charmed with the ease and aflability of the actor: his habits 
adoption of all kinds of character had given him a perteet commanr 
of manner: whatever he said or did was with the air of a pertect 
gentleman. Hle stood smiling and joking with the gay throng 
around him with unusual energy and vivacity; for which, as was 


he was largely indebted to the generous 


hot unfrequentiv the case, 
assistance of champaigne. Eliosley was gazing on him with look 
of intense interest, when his friend Berton suddenly begged the 
wtor to faver them with the rehearsal of a certain scene out of 
Hamlet, as there was a gentleman present whe could support the 
other partol the dialogue bliuslev's knees knocked together, tor 
having several times recited with Berton the very scene in question 
he Was instantly aware who was the ‘gentleman’ alluded to. The 
actor turned his peculiar semi glazed eye on the petitioner—eved him 
steadily for a few moments—and then, being in a merry mood, con 
sented. Berton thenecalled upon Eliusley, Of course the company 
would not hearoft a refusal, and he was too well bred to require baiting 
It was with a fluttering heart, therefore, and eves that seemed to 
ulate sparks of fire, that he towmd the company had receded on al 
sides—that Scenicus had commenced the dialogue with appropriate 
gesture and intonation, and that it would be his turn to reply om a 
moment or two Hlavis ov witha strong ¢ fort overmastered hus agi 
tation, and being pertectiy faroiliar with his part, he sustained his 
character with preat spirit Hle saw that his well-bred audience 
seemed determined to be pleased, and he increased his efforts. Now 


he was f f, he justly reflected that he might as well acquit 
himself respectably as ridiculously His eflorts seemed to SUrprine 
Seenicus, and to rouse him to correspondent exertion, Elmsley 
gave one passage, in particular, with such force and feeling, and an 


other with a burst of such startling and sustained energy, that Lord 
—., Who was considered an excellent judge, and was looking on 
ittentively, in true eritical attitude, with halt-closed eves, and arms 


folded on his breast, exclaimed several times, ‘bravissimo! One 


lovely girl, too, he beheld, gazing fixedly on him with breathless in 
terest: poor Elmslev! He returned to a sleepless pillow in the 
bastile’ of Fleet-street, at a late hourin the morning, his brain reel 
ing with the compliments and congratulations, the ‘nods and becks 
and wreathed simile hieh had rewarded lus exertions, When 
he did drop into an hour's uneasy slumber, his dreams were of pits 
crowded to suffocation—boxes filled with glittering lines of beauty 
rank, and fashion—hinself tre wing the stage in all the majesty of 
tragedy, gorgeous with theatrical costume—thousands of clapping 
hands—handkerchiefs waving—ealls for‘ Elmsley—Elmsley 

* He rose at twelve, feverish and agitated with the previous night's 
excitement. As he was sitting down to his solitary breakfast, a 
modest tap at his door announced Mr. Quibble’s demure clerk, with 
a note 

“ Mr. Quibble’s compliments to Mr. Elinsley, and would feel 
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particularly obliged by Mr. E.'s attendance at chambers to-day, if 
convenient, as there are some very heavy pleadings in arrears, which 
Mir. QQ. wishes to dispose of. before he sets out on the circuit, 
6 Buildings Friday.” 
The note was ipecacuanha ! 
He had hardly run his eve over it, when the knocker of his door 
announced other visitors, who proved to be Berton and Scenicus! 
Wh The celebrated Seenicus paying hain a visit at his 


eh 


tanevent! 
unbers! Requesting them to be seated a few morments, he hurried 
«ribbled a few lines of apology to Mr. GQluibble, regretting that 
sition (1) prevented his attendance a requested, When Mr 
was about to throw it 
had 
‘The tollowing is @ copy ot 


matsp , 
Qtuibble had read his hopeful pupil's note, he 


traces of writing within, which 


when he perceived the 
escaped the hurried gl of 
what met the eves of the puzzled plea 
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\, r 
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Wiltt 


and taketh wile. and after 
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lower i 
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rranty, and, atter 
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and he ve 


lower ag 


“i mile daretur, optio!- j , s, I 
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S| aT) 
han i 


eX 


ter-of-fact Mr 


meaning of this 
Littleton? 


is the 
ilustrate 


tract from are 
anibble 

lo return 
jnded to Elmsley's pertorma nes ot the precedin 
and the compliments of Seentcus, though 
! rat 


t Berton al 
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r merit 


however, to our student and his gu 


Ih tertus of 
enthusrasty approbation ; 
more measured and moderate than those of his Compan ' 
small stock of sellpe essen Whi 
rity 


1 Was 
still left him. Sceneus that 
he had not heard a more spirited amateur recitation for years and 
he Lord seemed to be of the 
opinion, for he whisp. red tome, a few mo ent 
over, that he thought you would 1 five thousar 
on the stage; and, on my honor, sir, | believe his lordship, if 
Our power Ino short, bath he 
Khliosley ; and when the vetor 
his visit —to request that Elosley would su 
tis thee 


| 
iiel - 


deprived our studs nt of the 
ssured hin, with apparent str 


indesd.” continued ‘my sane 


ifter one scene Was 


| protunids 1 vear 
last 
mid Berton 
tihotnecd 
juert 
of Seem it some pris 
entots 


rhe 


night be a fairspecimenoty 
sand enough to titoxteats 
the chief object of 
the character of | it 
theatricals of the t 
adding, that he was joined inthe request by Lord and Lady 
when Elisley heard all this, he expertenced a 
lichtful agitation—a delirious tremor—a tumultuous raptors 
for several moment 
said that Elinsley com 
make a faint show of hesitation 

‘it was not likely to the attorne 
practised eye of Scenicus saw that ul 


ONhello ile 


under the manager echiecus 


sudden gush of ce 


whicl 


prevents 1 his utterance It need hardly be 


1 , , ' 
ented to undertake the part. Tle did certainty 
about lis Cran protesston 


ma AeA 


he it 
rato h bart thre 
a“ proposal Wits AceCe} 


brit 
ted witl 
ecstasy 

\ few days afterwards, Flisley 
to select a 
had chosen one 


weompanied by Berton, went te 


stuita ire 


to li 


the wardrobe of Seeniwu 


ot de when he mined 
With t 
With gems, 


when he felt the cracetul \" ndeney of the ostricl fur wating 
aw ristenmg 


retlected 


anvel over his head 
beheld his whole figure 


hike the sott wing of an 
button of his velvet bonnet—and 
from the full-length nirror; when he noticed the ghince of appre 
exchanged between and Berten—and looked 
one instant, to the splendid seene tor which he was 
preparing he felt that the ke hand 
The real dignity and power ot the law looked di 

the captivating splendors of her 
Rubicon was tl 


rashness of 


bation Seenieus 
forward, for 
tiny Was at 


erisis of his 


dvantaceously 
and tosignifiernt: besicte 
rival, the stave 

wardly bade adieu to the ba 
but the 


dusky 
uslev in 
nm 


sequel will moralize more eloquently 


‘he 
' 


glaring prast 


Keven se, when the 
experienced youth 
than we can 

an order, for that evening, to see Mr 


Elinsley 


Phe house was, as 


That scenic sun was then in tts zenith! 


‘Seenicus gave 
Kean's Othello 
was seated in the dress cirele at an early hour 
usual, crowded to suffocation. ‘The solemn 
ture was well adapted to excite the feelings and tmagination of the 
audience. Elmsley felt his soul swelling with mighty emotions 
Did ever lar give me such rapture as this ? thought he, as the eur- 
tain drew up. And when the starof the evening at length appear 
when the breathless silence and suspense of the house, announe 


and impressive over 


ed 
ed that the actor was commencing his most powerful etfort—when 
the gaze of Elmsley was riveted on the glaring of the tiverly eve 

the fiendish muttertngs and caspings 


the quivering of the muscles 
of furyv—the writhings of agony and remorse ; 
pected display of power, drew down a sudden storm of deatenis 

and leng-continued applause when this, at length, was hushed 
and the mellow music of the actor's under-tones 
pointed love—ol anguish—ot 
heart of every one present, and produced a universal sigh and tear 
of sympathy: when, in short, Elinsley saw the prodigious power 
of the actor, and thetr triumphantly suecesstul dis; 

wral him intodeep ma Thess 


and when an unex 


telling of disap 


remorse—stole searchingly ite the 


lav—was not 
sueha scene calculated to ' ” He lett 
the theatre in a state of excitement bordering on insanity Miser 
ably tedious was the interval which was to elapse before the arrival 
of the day fixed for Lord ——’s theatricals, Six times a day did 
Elinsley recite his part, till he knew almost every comma: for hours 
did he sit perseveringly poring over it, inthe hope of, at last, dis 
covering a ‘point.’ tle had procured the dress of his character to 
be conveyed to his rooms, that he might tamiliarize himself with the 
costume—that he ‘might prove it.’ And, truth requires it to be 
said, that, many @ time more than was necessary, did our student 
‘den his gay vestments,’ and stand in all imaginable postures before 
his mirror! How many times did he so adjust matters, as that a 
few of his dark curls might stray, with studied negligence, beyond 
the velvet cincture of his bonnet! He was thus engaged one after- 


noon, when a gentle tap at his door, which had been left ajar by his 
servant, announced an applicant for adimission, Without reflect- 
ing on his theatrical dress, he hastily exclaimed, ‘come in! and in 
walked Mr. Quibble—plain, legal, matter-of-fact Mr. Quibble! The 
astounded lawver, casting a hasty glance on the extraordinary appa 
rition which burst upon him, looked, first, aghast—then sought the 
door, confused and breathless, and retired, exclaiming, as he hurried 
down stairs, Good heaven! Heaven bless ivy life! What ean be the 
matter with him '—nvust tell his triends of him!—inad Y 
A sudden twinge of compunction, a transient regret for his de- 
hin, the next morning, to pay a Visit to 
trial. ‘There he found 
entioned, cowering, like 


reliction of duty, impelled 
the chambers, ‘and give the law 


the pale fellow-student, tormerly n 


one There 
an owl 
in a complete ivy bush of reports, digests, papers, boe ks of practice 


engaged ona very dificult and intricate case, \ conunon deelara 
tion on a schoolmaster’s bill was put into Elrusley's hands, but even 
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ing from his seat, standing betore the fire, a —per 
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could not toret ittention 
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specimen of the declaration | 
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Thatthe said defendant was indebted to the said plaintiff, in 
the further sum of twenty pounds of good, &e. for the work 
care and diligence, of the said Jago, as schoolmaster, Ac 
When Mr. Quibble came to settle this prectous performance of 
Elmsley, his erratic pupil, that it was not the 
custom to insert the chri of the plaintitl, but to alluc 
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lim generally a plai There was certainly ne 
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he 


sinply assure d 
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feverish excitement 
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cessively Berton, a noble aime ui Scenicus; and a tew hours 


saw them alight at the scene of bl ‘ vi | he any ley 


' j I 
ors ahd Note 


an 


sion was crowded wit! miateur rs; all was 


savety and the soft bustle of aristocratic preparation 


Visite 

Elmsiev, whe 
had been much talked of, was a decided 
! the host | 
he slong the 
on every hand, with 


obiity are 


since his Ait at Lady — . 
The 


hostess mm the 


hon was introduced to, and received by noble NT 


and, as moved 
rooms, thronged with rank and fashion, he met 
alTalle for whieh the Eu | 
Ile next to a mie lars reolele 


agirlot rare and dre 


most Hattering manner; 


fiat ease ond 


reception 
colebrated 
host 


ly, that Flinslev could seares 


Wis | wed, at dinner 


any tx 
nade himself that he 
dh it ni 
Beauteous, however, as 
1 pot hel} 
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{t. so ck ate, so love 


tv, sas 
sul 
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actually 
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from the languaue of 
Ane 

W ine had commun 
It need not be related 
that, with the exception of one or two trilir 
periormanes spurite d He had taken much pains t 
wnd lis representation of it was exceed 
Ate he part hie 
op old virgin of sixty; 


P possession to Elnisley 


how the aflair went off any further than to 


tat 
state 


g slips, Elinslev's 
Was < lle ih ! 
ippreciate layo's character 


ingly well conceived, and met with great applause 


succeeded in drawing tears from and at an 
other his well-acted villany had nearly carried off a paralytical peer 


But these were not the trophies which Elmsleyv courted; the vouth 


him Elis fine 
by husdress; his countenance hand 


! logue it 


and beauty of the audience were with person Was 


shown to the utmost advantage 
rh 


things are more 


some and expressive, and his votes rand flexible, spoke « 


ly tomany a fluttering heart brew 
p Young n 
position, than being st 


Intoxieating to 


has a dash of imbition in his cou 
vdmitted to a familiar and flattering 


ore bo be elevated at once toa higher sphere 


an who romance or 
ddenty 
Intimaey with the : 
ot to be singled out, fror 


states of rank and beauty 


SOCTOTY ithe millions, to move among the 


f rare and admit 


Ossession 


argues the ] 


it least, When such a person has the consciousness 


ph and stands 
on the ground of hisown character and accomplishments. Whether 
he was nearly 
giddy with the encomiums which were unsparingly lavished on him. 
‘What a Romeo he would make! sighed young Lady Emily 

ver full languishing eves upen him ; 

“*Whata fine Italian countenance—what passionate dark eves ! 
whispered Miss — 
a tearthat glistened in the s 


‘Give him time 


rable qualities 


that be has avoided the sneaking tone of sveophaney 


or no such was the case with Eliosleyv, certain it is 


—_, bending | blue 


raising a gossamer handkerchief to conceal 
parkhng fountains of her own eves 
him time,” weezed old Sir Adam Addl 
Head, with a Knowing nod, ‘and hell beat —— off the stage 
“* A star of the first ritude, undoubtedly,’ 
ind gitted Lord — Eliisley 
md at sent him to bed 
Lord — 
ed him to remain at — 
clover all that time! 


give 


said the classical 


distinctly overheard the remark, 
In an cestasy 
was so much delighted with Elmstey, that he press 
till the end of the He lived 
Qn Saturday he returned to town, and betook 
himself to his cham \ll Sunday he remained alone ; 
rainy, cheerless day; and how are the horrors of such 
the ‘Temple! What a contrast was there 
between the silence and solitude of his homely apartment, and the 
! Was it likely that his present 
Was it for his legal 


Week, ih 


hers it Was a 
gloomy. 
weather enhanced in 
gaiety and splendor of - house 
rofession would lead him inte such scenes ? 


t 

talents or prospects that he had been intredaced into the highest so 
> The 

be ascertained—but the fact is certain 
that an offensive copy of Archbold's Practice found itself sud 
and hurled to a. 


ciety, and received with the most flattering attentions 
rem of the aflur cannot 
lenty 


dislodged trom its resting-place, on his table, stant 


corner of the room! 


* He was prevailed on, by a friend, a week or two afterwards, to 
accompany hin to the court of king’s bench, for the purpose of herr 
ing a very interesting trial, when one of the most eminent counsel 
was engaged forthe defence. The thing was exciting enough in its 
way, there could be no doubt 
could hear them expressing their expectation of a splendid display 


Elmsley sate among thecounsel ; he , 


of ——’s powers; he saw the court getting rapidly thronged with 
spectators, all of whom directed their eyes to one spot—that oecupi- 
At length Mr, —— rose, adjusted his papers, and ad 
dressed himself to the jury. There was an instant silence in the 
court. Elmsley felt himselt kindling with the eloquent and animated 
speaker. At one time he quailed and shrunk beneath the terrible 
overwhelming recrimination, the bitter irony, the searching 
sarcasm of the indignant advocate; then felt himself bewildered in 
the maze of the most subtle and refined sophistry—then carried away 
with aclimax of prodigious power, till the speaker, raised even be- 
yond himself, concluded amid a storm of eloquence, 


ed by —, 


and 


and the lambent glare 
“The judge, the jury, and court seemed exhausted with the at- 
tention they had bestowed on the sy} aker; who drew together hy. 
papers—gave his bag to his clerk—unrobed and retired to a new 
scene for the display of his powers—the house of commons. ‘ T 
did the scale’ of Thespis © kick the beam Elinsiey, in a state of 
unutterable excitement, returned home, resolved to go on with the 
law.” and, with enthusiasm, sat down to draw upa pl in of com- 
mon-law reading—constitutional law—history; in short, such a line 
of reading as he thought calculated to make him such a one as Mr 
with his projects; rose the next 


hen 
her 


He retired to bed, heated 

morning in the same spirit; was hurrying about twelve to Butter 

to purchase a copy of Hale's History of the Common Law 
would have it, he encountered Vert 

stepping out of the latter's carriage to pay him a visit. 

to be done ’—Thev would hear of no retusal; i 

ind awav they drove to witness the final rehearsal of a tragedy that 

was to be performed that evening. They all dined at an ad 

hotel. Both Berton and Scenicus were eloquent in praise of the 

ge, and of Elmsley’s qualifications for success Phev urged hy 

throw Jaw to the md how stand their cross 

He felt flattered by the pains they took ; too much oblived 

rude i with a firm 
nial; felt dazzled by the P maly of success on the stage—an 
tardy and distant returns of the bar—Bertor 
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THE DRAMA, 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Av the Park theatre, on Wedne sday the seventeenth instant 
French represented the opera of “ Le pet 

rouge,” mm which the acting of Madame Berdoulet P 

On La muette de P 


peated toa fine house, although not so much thronged 


company 
iradol appeared 
to great advantage. Friday was 9 
as on its 

representation. We can with truth compliment this company upon 
the fire and spirit which each individual imparts to his réle, however 
insignificant. It causes a general effect, which ought to afford a 
strong lesson to the actors of the English drama On the e} ire 
ommenced for opening 
Mr 


of the French company, preparations will be « 


the house with its regular business. Rumor is abroad that 
Price, the late manager of Drury-lane theatre, has returned to ths 
country, and imported, for the amusement of our citizens, and Uh 
benefit of the Park theatre, a squad of pantomime actors, besides @ 
man-monkey. In this case, we have a chance to enjov a highly i 
the Drurs 


sof Mr 


bane 


tellectual and appropriate series of “spectacles” at 


ot America; for, if we have an assistant in the 


gam!x 
ly susceptible of the 


Parsloe, the rising generation, who are extreme | 


will no doubt become first-rate 9 epts in cra¢ king 
MrW 


“ latest fashions, 
nuts, and learn to scratch themselves with na il grace 


Barrymore, a gentleman cunning in “getting up’’ melo-dramas and 
a veteran 
Messieurs 


Anderson, with Mesdames Hughes a ws 
We wish them tavor This 
t: vet, although we 
I; 
fearing that a chance exists that the object pursued steadily and 
lost 
ith 


christmas pantomimes, has arrived, and with him his lady 


iks highly. 


actress of dumb-show, of whom report sp« 
Sinclair and 1 Bartolozz 
also said to be onthe Atlantic. 


looks like activity on the 


ng gaies 
vart of the 
may rejoice in hearing one and all of these vocalists, we cannot he 


mahuceniel 


with profit by Mr. Simpson, for the last two seasons, may be 
sight of, viz. the bringing out opera strong in every department, # 
a company well studied in the business. The “ American,” on the 
offered some valuable and se? 


appearance of the French “ troupe,’ 
We verily believe 


sible remarks on the folly of the star system. 
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that it is ruinous both to public taste and to the manager's finances. 
The French do wonders by the organization of a very little talent 
And who will not prefer the ensemble of a complete company to the 


hearing and seeing of some “ bright particular star,” singing half 


a dozen ballads and bravuras, thrust neck and heels into a bad 
drama, miscalled an opera, with which they have as much to do as 
the cham of 'T artary has with the British reform bill? We did hope, 
that those times were past, that the losses sustained in former 
attempts, and the gains acquired by the late successes, would have 
been a true index to the manager of the taste of the town, and his 
own interests. From information which we have received, we 
should not be astonished to find Masaniello, from the music of which 
the public have been anticipating a new banquet of pleasure, cut 
down toa melo-drama ; or a pas de dewr between two star-monkies, 
introduced to grace the ball-room scene of Cinderella ! 

The regular company will re-commence operations on Monday, 
the twenty-ninth instant ; and the manager has, with excellent taste, 
selected the beautiful opera of Cinderella for the opening piece. The 
friends of music will, ne doubt, crowd the boxes on this occasion. 

BOWERY THEATRE. 

Phis establishment re-opened on Thursday, the eighteenth instant, 
under the management of Mr. Hamblin, with Julius Cesar: Antony 
Cooper; Brutus, Hamblin; Cassius, Booth. These gentlemen ac 
quitted themselves extremely well before a numerous audience ; and, 
although the public has doubtless seen each character sustained at 

ifferent periods in an equal, and sometimes in a superior manner 
they certainly are not accustomed to such an eflective ensemo!e It 
is to be regretted that Booth does not perform with a more equable 
spint. He has a fortunate face for the stage, and reads certain pas 
sages With power; but was, on the whole, too fippant and easy for 
Cassius. Mr. Hamblin was more of the Roman. There are points 
which he seizes with great success. We suggest the propriety 

however, of correcting one of his readings, which, we presume, re 

although comiiutted 





sulted rather from carelessness than intents 
with an air of deliberation 


Rut ‘tic a comm H 
That lowliness is young amb ns er 
VA here to the clhinber-upwar turtis = ta 
bh when he once ascends e uy 
ite n unt ladder tt 2 n 
i ks in the « iis, scorning the base deg 
By wiluch he did ascen —_— 


We quote from memory, and may not be partic ularly accurate; but 
the line alluded to, is according to the text. Mr. Hamblin read it 
But when the chmoer—wpiward tur s tuce, de 

The “climber” will always “ upward turn his face.” It would be very 
inconvenient for him te ascend with itturned downward. The poet 
learly intended to say, that the climber-upward always turned his 
face to the ladder till he re ached the top; when, striving to mount 
some other height, his back must necessarily be turned to the first 
Mr. Cooper was more than usually spirited; and in the burst of 
passion over the dead body of Cesar, in the senate-chamber, dis 
played a dignity and teeling deservedly acknowledged with applause 

We were perfectly delighted with the death of Cwsar, not because 


of any vastie ular elegance with which that ceremony was executed, 
ut from the retiection that when the necessity of the piece should 
produce the actor again “pon the stage during the evening, he would 
ve compelled to lie still and hold his tongue. Some similar aspirant 
must have enacted the part of the wallin Pyraniusand Thisbe. The 
afterpiece of the Young Widow went off weil; and, with the excep 
tion of one or two mispronunciations of classical names, was pretty 
well sustained. For the edification of one of the dramatis persone, 
we mention that Terpsichore is not a word of three syllables, We 
remember once before to have heard Eurydice pronounced so as to 
rhyme with mice. ‘These errors are awkward. The stage should 
be regarded as authority on questions of ortho py. The Park com- 
pany also have at times exhibited carelessness of the same descrip- 
tion. Ina late popular piece, the s is invariably omitted from the 
plural of the word steed, by one whose wand might occasionally 
onjure up a dictionary with some advantage; “ portentous’’ is also 
spoken asif the last syllable were written “tious.” Wecan only 
say, to “ both your houses,” such oversights, though trivial, are un 
pardonable in these leading theatres, and may be easily corrected 
Without those two troublesome circumstances attending all other 
Managerial attempts to gratify the public—trouble and expense 
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f rsations of the week.—We admire the offhand way in 


wiich our friend Willis flings out a paragraph, and we sincerely 





with him in the sad necessities of editorial avocations 


He thus commences the editor's table in a number of the Ameri 
n Monthly 


it is a great misfortune to be such a walking miscellany as an 
T gets to be after a whule 


' we could only write as we can talk or read—braiding our sub 


edit 


(ine never knows what to do first 


jects together, now a head from a sermon, now a pun troma play, 
a ara ter from a naughty nove and a de vout fiourtsh trom Jeremy 
iaylor—if we could write, we sav, as we often read, with two books 
atatime. pass for passage, one in one hand and one in the other, 
there would he some saving of dilemma onthe tenth ortwelfth of every 
calendar month. We have not the slightest perceptible preference, 
how, fora subject. It should be something cool with the thermo- 
meter at ninety. Excitement is warm—it should be a quiet theme- 
telicate and brief like a white jacket—transparent like a lump of 
ice in champagne—soft tempered like the sea breeze at night. It 
Would stump the universality of the Admirable Crichton to come 
Up to this warm weather standard.” 





tn such a state of affairs we are inclined to praise the city coun- 


cils of Boston, for having appointed a committee to report on the 
expediency of public fountains. It is said, that, after the first cost 
which really need not be great, one hundred fountains could be kept 
constantly playing for one dollar a week ! This seems not impossible 

Literarv, cool, and happy Bostonians! Think of making up our 
weekly summary of intelligence, with the freshened air from a 
fountain biowing on our forehead, and the dash of its sprinkling 
Waters rising, as some modification of the dust, the doubly-heated 
atmosphere, the clash, the thunder, which surround us now! 

The French company at the Adelphi are about to bring out a 
piece which has been acted with considerable applause in Paris 
and printed there, uncer the title of “ Paganini rhe great vio- 
limist is not the here, but a young German, who having been 
} 


charged with some crime, and be ing able to scrape @ jig, inorder to 


escape discovery, pretends to an ignorant old baron, who affeets 
fine taste in music, that he is Paganini. It is but in one act, at 
is said to be suffici nthy hive lv. 

The emperor of China has reproved the sheriffs for strangling the 
Wrong subjects by st and requests them net todo so in future 
Phey should certainly esteem itavery particular favor, Tt is rather 
unpleasant to be strangled under any circumstances; but wl 
happens by mistake, it is positively provoking 

The editors of the Journal of Health designate as one of the means 


of prolonging life, “a happy married state The same work states 
that Mr. Broconnot, a French chemist, has concentrated nulk inte 
a liquor which promises to be of use to the world, or particularly to 
seamen, He took two pints and a half of milh, and expose 

heat of about one hundred and thirteen Fahrenheit. Vo this he 
added, from time to time, small portions of diluted hyd 


murtatic acid, or §} irits of sea-salt, which pracuce & s@paratiot i 








the butyraceous and gaseous parts frou the serous portion, or whes 
With this churd thus obtained, he mixed seventy-tive cr sot the 
vstalized subcarbonate of soda, whict » the applicat fai 
heat, soon dissolved Phisturmishes about a pant of cream, to which 
add a small quantity of water and sugar, and heat it, when an ex 
cellent syrup, superior in every respect to ordinary cream, | tani 
When in the cream, a cheese-cake from it may be kept any | 
of time, and is always tresh when diluted and sweetened as above 
A writer in the Courter and Poquirer asserts, that tof t 
msociations formed by ladies tn our large cities, to and in charitable 
purposes, are anevil However praiseworthy the motive, he declares 
they injure a large portion of respectable but indigent females, whos 


only dependence ts on their needle, and Whose | ofits are much di 
mimshed by the introduction of these cle ip Colmmadities tito the 
market. The complaint is not without ns foundation 

The last number of the Albion contains an interesting map, tracin 
the route of the cholera morbus from J 
on the Baltic. 


essore on the Ganges to Riva 


Conundrums are a vile species of wit, We crave pardon of the 
reader for copying this atrocious specimen, and yet we cannot he 
suuling. 

“Why ts a cumpling like the overture to La Dame Blane 
Because it is a composition of Borldiew, (boiled dough.) 

It has been ascertained that there are in Eogland not less than 
fifteen thousand steam-engines at work, some of ther 


lible power. There is ove in Cornwall of a thousar ors 





incre 
power! Taking it for granted that, on an average, these engines 
are only of twenty-five horse power cach, i would be « 
hundred and seventy-five thousand horses. 

A bottle was found on the shore at Plymouth, on the eighth inst 


containing the following, in manuscript, some of the words be 


' ° = 
illegible :—* Brig Charles, trom Havre, Perkins,———sprung a leak off 
(rand ——, sunk in one hour and ten minutes. Crew took t 
boat—two passengers, ———Gilbert and Charles Demarre st 


Twentvy-fitth July, Is31.—God save us 





Two voung men of Buffalo, isspired by the example of the two 
students, Who bear a prominent part in the New-York Magdalen 
Report, have published a Temperance > ety Re t, frown 
actual observation, which sets down every man as a dron exeept 
the members of their society A meeting of the citizens of Buthil 
was held, and several strong resolutions passe lenouncing the 
report 

The first number of a daily morn ner, entitled the New 


York American Advocate, appeared on Wednesday rst; its 





rial department is under the direction of Redwood Fisher, esq 
gentleman of talents. Its object is the support of the t n the 
tnost untinuted sense, 

Six young men, concerned in the powder plot t w up the 
mayor of Albany, pleaded guilty to the charge, and were each fine 
twenty dollars. ‘The mayor informed the court that the damage to 
his house bad been repaire ind recommended that the pudses u 
Het tnprisen them if appears the y did tt out of ju Shracte 
of Willam the Testy! ¥ up a mayor in fun! and at the expens 


dollars ! 


ot twenty 
It is gratifying to perceive so respectable a journal as the N 
York American turning aside from the cant of bigotry, the frenz 


ot politic s, and the clashing conflicts of private or loca 





assert the rights of mo independently of either We coy 
some excellent observations, elicited by the following, which ppear 
ed in the Journal of (ommeree 

We are happ, to state that withina s past siness 
has revived in this city, we mean the dog-killing yusiness, and that 


several firms of boys and men are making very handsome protits 
The whole amount paid for dog-ki up to the present time, is 








two thousand eight hundred and sixty-f dollars. ‘Two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five dogs are no laughing matter. One 
stout, lubberly fellow, with stentorian lungs, and his second mayor 


at the foot of the line. kept us awake 


k night before last (there is no 








telling the loss to the public) abowe half an hour; and it is fair to 
yresume that at least twenty tanulies in the neighborhood, compris 
} : i 


ing sav one hundred souls, were equally molested with ourselves 





Now as two dogs is to one hundred persons, so is two thousand 


eight hundred and sixty-five to the answer: namely, one hundred 








and forty-three thousand two hundred and fitty Hence ut appears 
that the dogs already killed, were capable of making noise enoug! 
in] no doubt often did) to keep awake one hundred and forty 
three thousand two hundred and fiftv persons (same ow still 
plenty, notwithstandin Lhere are hundreds ot dollars yet rut 
ning at large” mi our streets, whe ny tnaly ts at erty te pack 
up who will, Gro at the Billy, Jack, Dick, ‘Tom and larry 
take hay while the stun shine pey your debts, and lay up some 
thing for a ran 
We have peissed over im sile nee save the Ame nn rhtinber 
of paragraphs bhe the above, who ippearn om they hawe, on one 
of the most respect ‘ wu sof the country, have been as much 
icause of regret as of ci st to us Nor have we now any inten 
tion of fving into heroics and crusading ma cause which we 
believe to be hopeless, as lor s the | mond bs in its present 
teituted stats We cannot, however, rm tthe unpaulse to express 
our unqualit ' ren ont thee " tv that 4 reathed! on the 
ent t We t ‘ the ‘ t " hter that 
upheld ami Phat we >» ‘ ‘ ! v sone 
nths henee, when t few ell i ime mw 
temperate t nthe sulyveet than now We refer to the revolting 
bevity wath whe the allewed necessity of cdestr ne nearly three 
thousand of C,od's creatures sported wit mi! these of a race 
Which revelatior tradition tory, and experience, have = wht 
a tive ! see sul » u ‘ ‘ ‘ except 
When ' et is \j ! te the ts ta 
ease When pels them to turn uy ther t* It there ' 
t Vy ‘ t there sa necessity for teachmg 
‘ t ! int ‘ ! ! ‘ ’ = 
remarkable ¢ r ire of t tat bee tted tom 
‘ ‘ tat wi ‘ t i eX ! ea 
tte ‘ as - ‘ . te ' 
' ' ‘ les t t ‘ W 
prosenal Ku i ! rat ve bot, We ! 
ing remarks of rr ' Te) , tas 
itlwer tf wm fee i 4 t tw ale t i | tt ! 
sev it ’ \ t tw is 
~ “ it t ‘ ‘ 

\ Mr. Mort er ! ‘ tiot \I 
West's paint in) thos eat en bs ring 
in the tet i ‘ t | “ sre a ti 
fesur ! uit nt th 1 the \» amiungs that he 
felt ‘ “ y the te " Was tnmecdtiate removed tf era 
pers ‘ W: the fit was " eet 

A friend he found tl er morn J 
en it ‘ t ! ta rot wilh 
its face near that of the othe ' vith 1 perlectly tree t at 
1 epoefi cacape, ft what we esume must have been its 
Ublertunate par t Thx ver t the sentimental will be ehocked 
is We Were, t urn that this rare personiti rot tha e Was 
fortivwit nie ‘ tut saul rine 

Ihe ite weteeuth munale tthe A mn (Quarterly 
Review are—1, Dr. Francia, dictator of Paregua The Crminal 
Jur oft British Parhament Ket ’ 1 Ss 
ciety Tracts The Missionary Ques -. B&F z *. French 
~ jathor ~ Poetr % Lite ot Sar Thomas Lawrence 
io), ibist 14 ‘ 

Phe sei hat ) | i al pore i t t ‘ ecome @ 
theme oft it itil tends t eurade ust i eat extent in the 
| ion of stra VW ive elore u ape ‘ unin’ an 
i! ewlhi ‘ es thus 

Wea lire v accuse t nest ' tulvehood’ by a 
writ 1 thie t j ed « fai,’ 
lias, the Ruthand Hera 

In the theatres of Pari sm i late Faglish paper there isno 
ire people turn fre the streets into the playhouses as the whin 
tukes them, and the re thus in the best mood to he amused. Pre 
poration spoils ple re. tu London to visit a theatre is to a tamily 
the trouble of a i\ there is ftiss, wind & Thurs Uressing and 
frivzing against tine Hh agitation of spirits, a bolting of dunner 

pationes unpunctuaity, a fear of losing places, an anxious 
sulting of watele mia htdred other petty annoyances which 

ut people's tninds out of the train for gratification The ladies at 
st enter their bo, full of thought tthe eflect of their head 
are es ul thes k* ed the thustwnmd, father or brother, full of 
re tte ns onthat ora nd perpetual truth, that women are never 
ready om tine biow uch better that they should drop ite a thea 
tre ther walku resses and their Walking tioods, thinking little 
of themselves at their vex ! ane wo the ore intent upon 
what is ete to therattent i biver anit ‘ perience vouches 


etrotht tr pleasures tor Which no planer preparation has 


beer care the sweetest na »ptheatrmcal amusements would 
be without piaces to be t on ml oh, bitterness paid tor, at the 
patent MM snd hairdressers to be appormite mad watted for, (lor 
hairdressers have no respect tor ‘Time, as he is bald, and does not 
wear a Wig.) cooks to be hurried, carriages to be ordered, &« But 
the theatres mu have \ dress cirele! and see what 
te ext ec what it . ut the tawar nd the ennui of 
‘ e who would be pleased uf ther whole souls were not in the 


efleet of their appearances, and who would be respectable i they 


were not tempted to be tine 

If the weather and our prev pages have not rendered the reader 

) stuile at the annexe 4 from the Monthly 
Mayazine 

AV puotations ess vou are well studied in their im port 

ther pertinence My tnend ———, the other day, while 


it the skeleton of an ass which had been dug out of a sand 


muring and wondering at the structure even of that des 
pised a sl, made a very mal-adrowt use of one Ah!’ said he, 
with the deepest humility, and a simpleity worthy of La Fontaine 


we are fearfully and wonderfully made.’” 
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gen - Ue me-mo - ry De-lights to con 






se-crate her 


MY EARLY LOVE! I THINK ON THEE 
FROM THE LYRIST’S OFFERING, 











love! 


My ear - ly 
























































or hear, or see, And twi-light’s breeze 


meet, 


Ah! then thy che - ris! 


own; d im - age 
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—E S - 








sins 


Con moto caprgesions. 


- ness back to me, Thy voice of glad - ness back to 
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| eect 
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me, 
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NO Ce, '* 








Thy voice of 




















*, brings 


Friendehip’s bloom may 
As dreams depart the sleepers i 
The hopes of life’s maturer day 


Thy voice 


SECOND VERF®E. 











pass way 








t " | May fade, and leave no trace 
e—__¢ —_ But early love can neve 
e--— _ Nhat tairest bud of sammer years,~ 
"Twill stl look green ry 
| When time all other feelings sears 
My early love '—my carly ove! 
a te 
[To fF 
I have a little servant boy in my family who blacks boots, cleans|!are a pest to the whole community in which they live ; for wher 


ORIGINAL MISC EL LANY . 





THE LOVED, 


} 


THey are going, one by one jMark the flow’ret on the boug 
From the altar and the > eaasth. Fling tts odors on the air, 
With the music of their tone, Look again upon it! now 
And the sun-light of ther mirth; | lis wither d leaves are scatter’d there 
With the hopes thetr bosoms cherish'd, Death well soon all beauty bentsh, 
With the jovs their morming knew Waste away its sweet pertutne 
Hopes that in their radiance perish’d, | Bid youth's buds of promise vanish, 


Like fading fowers—or early dew Shroud tts azure sky in gloom 


{they 
where are 


On the hill side and the lea 
Forms were sportiog 
On the air were sounds of gle 
Listen! they 
les the soonest all that's rarest, 
Hopes the brightest first deeay ; 
Freends the triest -tor 


Melt like stuumor el 


From their valleys, broad and green 
From thetr mountainous, stern vetdear ; 
From their rivers’ crystal sheen, 
Milently they disappear; | 
Ali the visions of thei dreaming Fa 
Fade away and are torget, | 
And the brain, with wisdom teeming, 
Sinks to earth and rises not 


have passed away 





tos the fairest 
uds away. 
POETRY. 

1 am an admirer of good poetry, such as we find in the best Eng 
lish writers; and I have read the productions of a number of our 
own bards with a powerful interest, but [ esteem a third or fourth 
rate poet a very ordinary sort of affair, and would recommend such 
at least to leave off publishing if they cannot overcome the cucoethes 
wertbendi. 
ington Hall, the Parthenon Library, 


The facilities afforded by our reading rooms at Wash 
the Exchange, &ec. &c. enable 
me to examine a vast number of newspapers, and Lam of opimien 
that if all the stanzas, sonnets, love-sick complaints, and stale imi 
tations in metre and rhyme should be collected together, and Her 
cules, that immortal bully, could be called down trom his constella 
tion, he would rather once more Augean stable or 
the Nemwan lion, than undertake 
slough of despondency and nonsense. It is mortifving toreflect how 
much paper and ink are wasted in this business, 
much time on the part of the reader as well as serbdblers, 
youngsters fall into a mistake in supposing that admiration for 
good poetry is a genius for producing it, and atter having skipped 
through the fashionable authors of the day, they sit down at mid-, 
night, and drawing upon their memory instead of their imagins ation, 
bring forth such a sad medley of agonizing despair in bad grammar, 
or of passionate love in most noble contempt of rhyme, as one 
would suppose would be sufficient to drive sleep from their pillows 
for the rest of the night, and elicit a sincere pity on the part of 
their friends, besides wasting an indefinite quantity of lamp oil. 


cleanse the 


eiay 


and also how 
(ur 


to wade through such a 





Knives, runs of errands, and does other odd jobs for every body in 
and L have actually 
thinks, with 
is as easily done as making butter) the 

| creditable manner, and made 


into verse as coarse as the 


Even he has caught the epidemic, 
Lafayette on the sigis of taverns. If 


which he 


the house 
Actected him engaged in“ 
many much older than himself, 


making poetry,” a beauti 


fashionable circles, she 
or pudding 

1 tound this sticking out of his vest pocket the other afternoon, trophes in her praise, 
and excuses, he confessed that he had there 
‘out of him very hard.” | men take, and they handle the lips any 


and atier some Indeed, 


written i, 


stiummering 
and added, that it came 


My friends alas my friends vou are 
it obvious to all that she 


A calm repose twas often yours 
a ° fame ws = ars Ccelig _—— || pertinent. When revolutionary heroes die, they have to stand a fire 
Flying indeed my thoughts have Gew { from these little poetic discharges, more dangerous to their tame 
From every core they thus have flown }\than any they have encountered in battle, and I have on my table 4 
| — “ge pei Aa aaa dew j/ sonnet to John Paulding, which is enough to make the bones of that 

This little fellow doubtless believes bis lines are very clear and inflexible patriot unquict in his grave. . 

‘beautiful; and I will venture to surmise, that many who smile whil Shakspeare, who, like the wite of honest Dennis penne 
they peruse them, have the same opinion of some bantling of their!) ***'™S to have known _ every thing and a great deal m has 
cunningly introduced a fellow of this kind in order to turn him int 


which, Hundreds imagine 


that any thought which passes through their mind can be cut down 


own, perhaps, in reality ts little better 


ridicule 


‘assius, 


reconciliation between Brutus and ¢ 


into measure and rhyme, so as to be manufactured into poetry ; and 


thus we have innumerable fledgelings, who think themselves gifted 


by nature with precious genius, and that they are born poets, with 








ire the noisiest and most confident varlets in the 


ful 


author brings him en in a characteristic manner. 


Jacksoi 


to her flame-darting eyes and snowy 
is no restraint upon the liberties which these 
| hands of each fair lady s¢ 


universe, 


out the aid of other exertions, as Minerva came fully armed from | (N ates 
the head of Jove, or the mother of love rose from the deep in perteet } Poet. ( Within.) Let me go in to see the gene ~aal 
} grudge between them; “Us moi mee 
loveliness, and “ conscious of her charms” Out of a hundred who | 
write verses, perhaps there may be one or two capable of producing | } u shall not come ¢ 
ni ut gz but death shall stay tue 
poetry ; and still fewer of writing a long poem. Let the rhymers of the | ie a 
day measure themselves with Robert Burns, who, without education | Cos. How now! what's the matter? 
or books, stri ng through the fields, could compose suc ha com Poet. For shame, vou generals; what do y meas 
y ‘ i » ge wre S . ohe e Love, and be friends. as (wo such mens u L 
plete production as the otter’s Saturday Night,” unassisted even |} ins it teen mene enone menen Gun aeie, aan Oe 
by pen and paper. Let them compare the pure orginal material of} Cas. Ha. ha! how vilely doth this cynie rhyme 
Bru. Get vou henee, sirrat saucy fellow, hence 


which it consists with the borrowed patches of their own pieces 











a theme of universal ridicule by 


iY 








} Cas. Rear with him, Brutus; "us his fashion 
und they may in some degree feel the re spect due to a true poet, | Bru. Vil know his humor when be knows tus ume 
ind the folly of their atte inpts to appear to be what nature has not | What should the wars do with these jiggling i 
} : } . Companion, henee 
made them. As for me | have about me a kind of modesty, which Cas. Away, away, begone 
Keeps me trom entering the lists against so many wonderful antago- | . — ' 
nists, and a shame at being among the inferior ranks. There is | GBORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIBTOR, 
: ‘ sions 
N unications must be addressed. No subscrp» 


something, too, so useless in the character of a bad poet, that my|}To whom all comm 
: | ceived for a less than a year 


luty to society would scarcely permit me to devote my time to verse 


\ Lndeed, such aspirants are not only morally injuring themselves, but! J. Seymour, printer, John-strset 


they abound, nothing unusual can occur but it is straightway woven 
likenesses of Washington, 
belle 


is straightway embalmed in a very 


appeé ar 


DSO 


ite 


y freely 
land assume such imaginary familiarities with her person, as re nder 


has been rather kind, or they very 1 


He comes in after the celebrated and beautiful quarrel an 
These wor Id- be poets 


ina ou 















